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A New Staff Correspondent 


LookinG to the left you will observe that there is a new 
name in the list of staff correspondents. The newcomer is 
Dr. William S. Abernethy, and his first contribution of spe- 
cial correspondence from the nation’s capital will be found 


on page 251 of this issue. 


Tue chances are that most of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Century are already acquainted with the name of Doctor 
Abernethy. There was a time when he held the exalted 
position now filled by Dr. Jason Noble Pierce—“the Presi- 
dent's pastor.” I find that that thrilling volume, “Who's 


Who in America,” has this account: 


“ABERNETHY, William Shattuck, clergyman; 6. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Nov. 12, 1872; s. William J. and Mary Elizabeth 
(Jones) A.; B.A., U. of Minn., 1896; studied U. of Chica- 
o; D.D., Shurtleff, 1912, Denison, 1925; m. Jane Reckard, 
of Chicago, Ill., Oct. 5, 1899; children—Robert W., Theo- 
dore J., Bradford S. Ordained Bapt. ministry, 1899; pastor, 
Berwyn, Ill., 1899-1912, First Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 1912- 
21, Calvary Ch., Washington, D. C., since 1921. With Y. M. 
C. A. in occupied regions in France, Sept. 1918-Mar. 1919. 
Mem. bd. mgrs. Am. Bapt. Foreign Mission Soc. (pres. 
1921-23) ; miem. exec. com. Bapt. World’s Alliance; mem. 
Am. Bapt. Home Mission Soc. (pres. 1916-17), Delta Tau 
Delta. Republican. Clubs: City, Cosmos, Indian Spring 
Golf. Home: 16th St. Mansions, Washington, D. C.” 


I poust whether The Christian Century ever expected to 
have a member of its staff who lived in an officially-labeled 
mansion. Or belonged to three clubs all at the same time. 
Perhaps that golf club membership means that some of the 
editors are planning to visit Washington in the spring, and 


are looking for visitors’ cards. 


But there I go, casting suspicious. That seems to be the 
regular thing to do in any matter relating to Washington, 
doesn’t it? And all I wanted to do was to be sure that every- 
body noticed the advent of Doctor Abernethy on The Chris- 
tian Century staff, and was as happy about it as I am. I 
know the place which Doctor Abernethy holds in the lii 
of the national capital, and it is a place of great importance. 
It is a place, moreover, which has come to him on account 
of his qualities of manhood and leadership, rather than be- 
cause of the mere fact that he is the minister of a great 
church. In Doctor Abernethy’s hands it is certain that the 
correspondence from Washington will be cared for as well 
as is that from the other centers now represented in the 


“News of the Christian World” pages. 


I may be all wrong—of course, I don’t really mean that; 
I’m never all wrong; I’m generally all right; I only use that 
expression because you have to get these paragraphs started 
somehow—but it seems to me that the special correspondence 
in the news section is rapidly getting to be the most eagerly 
looked for part of the paper. 


O yes; I forgot the correspondence. 
Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE STATEMENT attributed to Mussolini, that 

| the Roman question must be settled before next Easter, 
is correctly ascribed to him, the time grows short for 

the accomplishment of the most difficult task he has under- 
The exchange of opinions last October between the 
official fascist publica- 

A New Step Toward Solving tion and L’Osserva- 
The Roman Question tore Romano, repre- 
senting the vatican, 

On the side of the church, the right of 
the papacy to temporal sovereignty and its need of it were 


taken. 


left the matter thus: 


reaffirmed, but it was admitted that sovereignty over a very 
on the side of the gov- 
ernment, it was replied, contrary to the impression that had 


small territory would be sufficient ; 


heen previously given, that there could be no alienation of 
even the smallest amount of territory. But the negotiations 
have been continued, it seems, informally but seriously, with 
the Jesuit Tacchi-Venturi as go-between. The Rome cor- 
respondent of the Associated press reports that the papal 
claim now seems to center upon “liberty and independence, 
real and perfect, and manifest to the faithful of the whole 
world,” without insistence upon sovereignty as the specific 
expression and guarantee of that liberty. The points which 
are now said to be “agreed upon according to reliable re- 
ports” are three: the ceding to the pope of a considerable 
tract of land, including the magnificent Villa Doria-Pam- 
phili adjacent to the present vatican grounds, without sov- 
but with the same rights of extraterritoriality 
which are now attached to the property occupied by the 
pope; the paying of a very large indemnity by the govern- 
ment to the pope, estimated at about four hundred million 
dollars ; and the making of a new concordat between church 
and state, regulating their future relations, and notifying 
the world through diplomatic channels that such agree- 
ments have been concluded and that the pope’s freedom of 
action under all conceivable circumstances has been guar- 
anteed by the government. 


ereignty 


Why Not Indemnities for 
All Fallen Dynasties? 

HE PROPOSED INDEMNITY is the feature of 
“* this suggested settlement which will doubtless be the 
first to elicit comment, especially in a country which has 


recently granted to Italy a reduction of her war debts from 
$2,150,000,000 to $426,000,000 (estimating the present 


value of long deferred payments at a rate of interest that 
is almost negligible). The amount of the suggested in- 
demnity is arrived at by calculating what the allowance of 
3,225,000 lire a year, granted under the law of guarantees 
in 1871 but never accepted, would amount to by this time 
with accumulated interest. It is quite obvious that the in- 
terest is reckoned at a much higher rate than that which 
is now being paid by Italy on its debt to the United States, 
for the principal of the allowance for fifty-seven years 
$34,000,000. 
upon which this indemnity is based is that the States of 
the Church constituted not merely a territory ruled by the 
church—that is to say, by the pope—but a piece of property 
belonging to him. One think what would 
happen to the treasuries of the various European govern- 
ments if they undertook to pay similar 


amounts to only about The presupposition 


shudders to 


“indemnities” to 
every dynasty that has been dispossessed in the last hun- 
dred years. The loss of Rome by the popes was not alto- 
gether an act of spoliation committed by an outside power. 
Even if one does not take very seriously the results of the 
plebiscite which followed the occupation of Rome by the 
army of united Italy—40,788 for the king and 40 for the 
pope—it is a well established fact that the kind of govern- 
ment which the popes had conducted in their domain ever 
since the fall of Napoleon had no chance to survive in an 
age of growing demand for freedom. The popes lost Rome 
partly because Italy wanted it for its capital and took it, 
and partly because they had given it an outrageously tyran- 
nical and autocratic government. If they get any 
tremendous “indemnity” now, they will be luckier than the 
heirs-at-law of any of the other monarchs whose petty des- 
potisms were submerged in the rising tide of democracy. 


such 


Perhaps the Great Hooverian 
Silence Will Now Be Broken 


R. HOOVER is formally in the presidential race. 
His letter to his Ohio supporters is almost over cau- 
but it does admit that he is a candidate, and it does 
ask for public support. So now Mr. Hoover can begin to 
watch for the postman! One of these mornings, as he has 
good reason to know, the pile of mail on the hall hatrack 
will contain, along with the tailors’ ads and the solicitations 

of brokerage houses and the announcements of special sales 
on ladies furs, a little missive from Mr. Borah. It will 
be a short letter, containing four questions. Mr. Hoover 


227 


tious, 
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knows what those questions will be, for Mr. Borah asked 
them of Mr. Curtis and of Mr. Willis, and has announced 
that he will ask them of every avowed candidate for the 
republican presidential nomination. The questions, as an- 
swered by Mr. Curtis and Mr. Willis, asked whether they 
favored a dry plank in the Kansas City platform; where 
they stand on enforcement of the eighteenth amendment ; 
where they stand on the proposition to allow the various 
states to set the alcoholic content of beverages sold within 
their borders ; where they stand on repeal of the amendment 
or of Mr. Volstead’s famous act. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Willis 
came through Mr. Borah’s ordeal with flying colors. Every- 
body knew they would. And nobody cared. As candidates 
for the presidential nomination it is impossible to take the 
senators from Kansas and Ohio seriously. But now it is 
Mr. Hoover's turn. For all we know, the fatal letter may 
have been delivered already. If not, it is certain that it 
will not be long delayed. And then it is barely possible that 
somebody may be able to find out something about where 
Mr. Hoover stands on this major issue of the campaign. 
It’s about time. 


China’s Revolution Goes 

Middle-Class 

YUCH OPTIMISTS as believe that the Chinese revolu- 
‘7 tion will work out its political phases within the next 
decade had better not study too closely the implications of 
the recent developments in the kuomingtang. That party, 
which was behind the popular uprising which swept over 
all China south of the Yangtze, has now swung definitely 
to the right. The so-called nationalist government which it 
has set up at Nanking is in reality a government of the 
port-city Chinese merchants, relying for permanence on 
the strength of a military dictator, General Chiang Kai- 
shek. The “three people’s principles” of Sun Yat-sen are 
almost as much in the discard as the peasants’ and workers’ 
unions which, a year ago at this time, were scattering terror 
through central China. All sorts of rumors are afloat as to 
accommodations being arranged between Chiang Kai-shek 
in Nanking, Peking, and Feng Yu- 
hsiany, still hovering on the northwest flank. Whether these 


Chang Tso-lin in 
forecasts prove true, or whether fighting again breaks out 
hetween the three war lords in the spring, it is clear that 
the Nankingese government is almost as reactionary in its 
social views as that in north China. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. When the nationalists started north from 
Canton two years ago, few Chinese business men had any 
hint of the fury that might be aroused if the 85 per cent 
ot the country that is still farming, or the new factory 
workers of the cities, should be encouraged to battle. Now 
they know, and tremble. They have reason to tremble. 
Cherefore they throw their support to a government which 
announces that it will sternly repress any appearance of an 
armed proletariat. The new Nanking government may have 
no more stability than that at Peking, but it is a government 
untainted with any communist nonsense, and foreign diplo- 
mats and foreign commerce will therefore find some way of 
doing business with it. This present situation, however, only 
makes sure more ferocious outbursts in the future. For 
the ideas of Sun Yat-sen, and the doctrines of proletarian 
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power preached by the Russians, now driven underground, 
are bound eventually to produce another explosion. 


As a British Journalist 
Views Our Newspapers 

F FUTURE fellows under the Walter, Hines Page 

memorial foundation penetrate as swiftly to the im- 
portant facts of American public life as did Mr. J. Alfred 
Spender, the hopes entertained for this fellowship as an 
agency of international interpretation will be more than 
realized. Mr. Spender, so long the brilliant editor of the 
Westminister Gazette, has returned to London after spend- 
ing more than three months in a study of our journalism. 
What he has to say about our newspapers is both frank and 
true. To the idealism of the men who write them he pays 
high tribute, but their frequent impotency in the hands of 
a business control which puts advertising income above 
everything else has not been hidden from this observer. 
Nor is he able to see how the public weal can permit them 
to go along indefinitely spreading the sort of crime news 
that now dominates so many of them. Indeed, Mr. Spender 
claims that most of the American newspaper publishers 
with whom he talked admitted that this country would 
ultimately adopt regulations much like those which now 
govern the British press in its treatment of matters before 
the courts. Perhaps the most needed warning given by 
Mr. Spender to the American press came in the course of 
the Bromley lectures which he delivered at Yale. News- 
papers, for the sake of their own integrity, said the British 
journalist, need to be on their guard against being used by 
government officials and departments for “kite-flying” pur- 
poses. A century of European practice lies behind the 
warning. There have been disquieting indications that the 
habit of planting inspired paragraphs with the newspapers, 
just to test out the public response, is growing on this side 
the Atlantic. It will be a long time before newspaper 
makers forget the state department’s “bolshevist hegemony” 
Mexican story. Mr. Spender is right when he says that if 
the newspapers lend themselves to much of that sort of 
propaganda they will finally succeed in destroying a public 
confidence that is already shaken. 


How the Newspapers Destroy 
Their Own Future 


AS A SORT of footnote to Mr. Spender’s criticisms of 
the American press, three recent widely separated 
journalistic incidents may be mentioned. The first illustrates 
the control exercised by the advertising department. Chi- 
cago has recently witnessed its annual automobile show, 
and automobile companies marked the occasion with large 
advertisements. Moreover, there is a price war on in the 
industry, and new records in automobile advertising will 
be set throughout the year to come. Accordingly, half 
of the editorial page of the most widely circulated Chicago 
newspaper was devoted to an editorial which made four 
points, to wit: That it was the civic duty of every resident 
of the city to attend the auto show; that it is a matter of 
good Americanism for any person who has not hitherto 
purchased a car to purchase one immediately; that any 
person who owns one car should buy another; and that 
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any person owning two cars should buy a third, since the 
children in a proper American family, as well as their 
mother, deserve a special car of their own. The second in- 
cident illustrates the handling of crime. It was the act 
of a New York tabloid in working out a scheme whereby 
it was able to print a photograph of the unfortunate Snyder 
woman writhing in her death agony in the electric chair, 
even though the warden of the prison had asked the news- 
paper men, who watched the execution at his invitation, not 
to attempt to take any pictures. One reporter, however, 
concealed a camera under his trousers, strapped to his ankle, 
ind thus succeeded in obtaining what is, by common con- 
sent, the most ghastly picture ever printed. The reporter 
who performed this feat has been promoted to the head- 
ship of the Washington office of his syndicate. The third 
experience is the Hearst Mexican fakery. Mr. Silas Bent, 
that student of the American press, tells with circumstantial 
in an article in the Outlook, how Mr. Hearst wel- 
comed that attempt to involve this country in war with 
Mexico in order to recover the sort of journalistic prestige 
which he felt his papers had lost when a rival group gained 
control of the radio broadcast of the Tunney-Dempsey fight. 
Ponder these three incidents. How long will the public 
retain confidence in the institution in which they occur? 


A “ 
aetall, 


lhe Unrealized Cost of 
Modern Industrialism 


NE of the gratifying improvements in the conduct of 
modern American industry has been the installation of 

devices. Employers have claimed much credit for 
this, among them the late Judge Gary, who sent out thou- 
sands of beautifully illustrated booklets to clergymen, edi- 
tors, legislators and others as an answer to the criticisms 
visited on the steel trust for its labor policies. Just why the 
managers of machines should feel any special eulogies in 
order when they adopt devices to save life and limb, we will 
leave them to explain. Doubtless many of them do not so 


satety 


ieel it, though some of those who do not are careful to ex- 
that safety devices are simply a matter of good busi- 
A study recently completed by the United States de- 
partment of labor, which covered selected industries in 26 
as a means of getting a cross-section study of the 
ole country, reports that more than one-third of all the 
loyed workers suffer some accident within a year’s time. 

he study covered just a little less than a million full-time 
workers, or about one-eighth of all factory wage-earners in 
he country. If the accidents happening in the industries 
lied are typical for all industry, not less than 3,000,000 
vage-earners were hurt last year within the course of duty, 
while nearly 400,000 suffered temporary disability, 4,100 
permanent disability, and 3,000 were killed. This study does 
not include railroads or mines, and the toll in coal mines 


ness 


States 
tell 


alone for the month of October last year was 177 mortal 
injuries. Of the industries studied, lumber led the list in 


langer, ten out of every thousand employes suffering either 
death or permanent disability. Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing came a close second, with a rate of nine to every thou- 


id employed, and rubber and steam-fitting were found in 


the same class. On the score of all accidents, automobile 


re-making tops the list with 117 workers disabled out of 
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every thousand employed. Working in a modern American 
factory is still about as dangerous as going to a modern war. 
The appalling fact to be noted is that, notwithstanding all 
the increase in safety devices, speeding up processes have 


been responsible for an increase in the accident rate. 


Prejudice-Breeders 
Exercise Care 

E HAVE REFERRED before, perhaps more than 

once, to the labors of that hundred per cent Nordic 
organization which delights to cull from the press reports 
of crimes committed by persons whose names end with 
“ski” or “vitch,” or give other evidence of foreign origin, 
and to give further currency to them as proof of the danger 
of permitting this southern and eastern European stream 
to corrupt the pure current of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
We have watched and waited in vain for a bulletin from 
this organization announcing the gift of $1,500,000 by 
\madeo Petro Giannini to the University of California. 
Mr. Giannini is the American-born son of a poor Italian 
immigrant. He made his fortune in San Francisco and was 
one of the founders of the Bank of Italy which has its head- 
quarters in that city and many branches throughout the 
west. Three years ago a plan was put into effect by which 
the employes of the bank could acquire most of the stock 
of the concern. He has given away a good part of his own 
It would ap- 
pear, at this distance, that Mr. Giannini is a reasonably good 
American with considerably more than the average sense of 
social responsibility. 


fortune to various benevolent enterprises. 


From which one may deduce that the 
argument from foreign names as to criminality and unde- 
sirability requires some care in the selection of the particular 
cases. Such care our Nordic organization is apparently ex- 
ercising, for up to the hour of going to press it has made 
no mention of Mr. Giannini. 
te ee Eee T 
“Open Membership” in an 
Episcopal Church 

DECISION to admit Christians of other denomina- 

tions to full membership without confirmation was 
announced lately by Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, jr., rector 
of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal church, Richmond, Va. 
This is not the first shock that Dr. Tucker has administered 
to this old and fashionable church. He had earlier suc- 
cessfully urged the abolition of the rented pew system, in- 
vited all Christians to participate in the communion, and 
opened the pulpit to non-Episcopalian ministers. On the 
last Sunday in January Rev. Peter Ainslie, minister of the 
Christian Temple, Baltimore, preached at St. Paul’s and 
compared the liberalizing policy of Dr. Tucker with the 
action of his own church in dispensing with immersion as 
a prerequisite to membership. The Richmond rector has 
been active for several years in connection with the Chris- 
tian unity movement. In a denomination so closely bound 
together by canonical rules regulating its practice as is the 
Episcopal church, the independent action of a single congre- 
gation may lead to some embarrassments and complications. 
How serious these may be, it is for Episcopalians to decide. 
The fact that Dr. Tucker is the son of the bishop of 
southern Virginia and the brother of the bishop of Virginia, 
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and that he himself is said to have declined election to the 
episcopate, suggest that he is not in revolt against authority 
for the sake of revolt. The problem of Christian unity can 
be approached from two sides. It is a question of the rela- 
tions between denominations as wholes, and of the relations 
between individual Christians in local communities and 
local churches. When the local and personal problem is 
grasped in all its urgéncy, it is difficult for one who is 
seriously in earnest about the matter to wait patiently until 
the denominational authorities have signed general treaties 
of peace before beginning to fraternize with those whom 
every consideration of loyalty to the spirit and purposes of 
Jesus compels them to recognize as their brothers in Christ. 


Mr. Kresge’s Money 


HE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE ought to return 

Mr. Kresge’s half million and the church ought to 

make it clear that his money cannot buy its tacit 
sanction. We have no desire to kick a man when he is 
down, but in this case it is the league and the church who 
are “down,” and they will stay down until they have cleared 
their names by demonstrating their penitence. 

The scandals accumulating around the name of this five- 
and-ten-cent magnate had been a matter of current report 
in the circles that should have been most affected by them 
for years before they became a matter of court record 
through the two divorce suits against him. Mr. Kresge’s 
conviction for adultery—one of the parties designated by 
his wife being a minor girl—strips the last veil from the 
course of conduct which has made the man a social outcast. 
But these things did not impair Mr. Kresge’s standing as the 
“leading layman” of his denomination in an important area. 
Generous contributions to church enterprises, three-quarters 
of a million to a children’s home, and much pious palaver 
about the merits of prohibition, crowned by an offer of half 
a million dollars toward the fund of five million which the 
anti-saloon league is raising—all these seem to have been 
considered an abundant substitute for those common quali- 
ties of personal decency which the church is supposed to in- 
sist upon as prerequisites to its fellowship and approval. 

If one could interpret this complacency as an expression 
of that same spirit of deep and sympathetic understanding 
which moved Jesus to say to the sinful woman whom he had 
Go, sin no more,” 
But this 
willingness to accept both the money and the counsel of 


rescued from the stones of the Pharisees, “ 
the judgment upon it would be quite different. 


one of such reputation was equivalent to perverting the 


Protes- 
tants have been quick to see in the sale of indulgences by the 


words of the Master into “Go, do as you please.” 


Roman church not only an unauthorized assumption of the 
power of binding and losing but a wicked trafficking in the 
forgiveness of unrepented sins and a substitution of cash 
for the amendment of evil ways. Here is a protestant 
parallel to the thing that protestants have denounced. 

"in the sense in 
which that phrase was used some years ago. It is not a 
question of the way in which the money was acquired. Much 


This is not a question of “tainted money’ 


emphasis has rightly been laid upon social morality in recent 
years, and the discovery that the practice of tyranny in in- 
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dustry and the paying of starvation wages were sins against 
the law of God and the spirit of Christ was a discovery of 
monumental importance. But here is a question of simple 
personal and individual morality of the most elementary 
sort. There may be grounds for argument about the newer 
social morality, and even the Christian conscience may need 
to be educated with reference to these matters of economics. 
But meanwhile the fundamental requirements of personal 
decency remain. As morality expands to cover wider areas, 
it abandons nothing in the field of individual conduct. If it 
does, it is rotten at the core. It is not the taint of the money 
but the taint of the donor which makes this case significant. 
It is a question of partnership with evil doers, of decency in 
choosing one’s friends, of showing a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. 

If the anti-saloon league has this half million on hand, it 
ought to give every dollar of it back to Mr. Kresge. If 
it has spent it, it should announce that fact to the world and 
ask the public to contribute the amount, not for prohibition 
but to enable it, by restitution, to wash the Kresge stain 
from the prohibition cause. If part of it has been spent and 
part is still on hand, the amount on hand should be returned 
at once to its discredited donor and the public asked to con- 
tribute enough to make up the balance. If the gift exists 
only in the form of a pledge, let the league inform Mr. 
Kresge that it does not want his money. The league will 
not suffer, even financially, by such a decision. It is quite 
possible that such a demonstration of moral independence 
and vigor will win back to the league a large measure of 
the confidence and support it has lately been in danger of 
losing. Indeed, we believe that it only needs public an- 
nouncement that the league has been freed from the domi- 
nance of such sorry gentry as Mr. Kresge to call forth new 
and enlarged evidence of faith from its honest supporters 

The defense has already been made on behalf of the 
league that the Kresge subscription was made purely as an 
investment and with only business motives. Under prohibi- 
tion, the claim goes, more nickels and dimes will find their 
way over the counters of the five-and-ten-cent stores, and 
ultimately into the pocket of their principal owner. We do 
not believe that this represents the sum total of the donor’s 
motive or that cash dividends were the only kind that he 
expected to draw from this investment. But suppose that 
this were the case. Then let the league take an equally 
business-like view of the economics of the matter with 
reference to its own coffers, and consider whether associa- 
tion with such a supporter and silence in the presence of 
such a scandal so close to home will stimulate or check 
the flow of nickels and dimes and dollars into its own 
coffers. 

We do not say that every charitable enterprise which has 
ever received any Kresge money should feel in duty bound 
to return it. The children’s home, for example. A children’s 
home is not a reform organization. Its officers and directors 
do not, as such, profess to hold any higher standards of 
morality than the generality. They are merely directing a 
particular charitable enterprise which all men, good and 
bad alike, approve even though all may not take the trouble 
to assist it. But the anti-saloon league is something more 
than that. It cannot escape the responsibilities which are 
inseparable from the position which an organization takes 
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when it declares its purpose to uphold a higher moral stand- 
ard than that of the general average. It is not the economic 
value of prohibition but its moral significance that gives the 
churches their interest in the prohibition cause. And they 
cannot be satisfied to see their agency specialize so closely 
in this one channel of moral effort that it becomes indif- 
ferent to the most flagrant abuses in other fields and admits 
to its inner circle of counselors and supporters one whose 
own life so scandalously disregards much more important 
moral requirements. Already the wets, with unholy glee, 
are attempting to smear the name of Kresge over the whole 
dry movement, with the implication that this name and the 
connotations which now go with it are the true index of 
its moral quality. The extent to which this idea shall pre- 
vail will depend not so much upon what the wets say about 
it as upon what the drys and the league do about it. 

The only imaginable excuse for not pursuing the course 
which we have suggested would be the reply that no organ- 
ization which solicits funds for religious, moral, or philan- 
thropic purposes can undertake to trace the source of every 
penny that is dropped into its coffers or to expunge from 
the list of its donors the name of every person against whom 
any wrongdoing can be charged. No, certainly it cannot, 
and no such fantastic course is proposed. But this is no 
widow's mite. It is no anonymous offering. It is not even 
the casual offering given by a bad man in a good mood. 
Much less is it the expression of any purpose looking toward 
the amendment of the giver’s evil ways. It has every ap- 
pearance of being the price by which one whose private 
life is scandalous attempts to purchase respectability. Neither 
the church nor the anti-saloon league claims the power to 
iorgive sins or bestow the gift of the Holy Spirit, but to one 
who comes with money in his unclean hand, seeking such 
sanction as they can bestow and such reputation for virtue 
as may flow from association with their enterprises and 
counsels, it should say, in the stinging words of Peter to 
Simon, “Thy money perish with thee!” 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Blind 


Power 


HE APPEARANCE of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

jr., before the senate lands committee which is trying 

to uncover the final facts in the Teapot Dome oil 
scandal is of vital significance for religion. Because of his 
wealth and the power it gives him in both the business 
vorld and in religious circles Mr. Rockefeller is more than 
an individual. Because also of his personal character and 
his religious activities he is a symbol of what religion has 
been able to accomplish and is likely to achieve by its pres- 
ent impact upon the business world. Therefore, ever since 
it became apparent that companies and individuals with 
whom Mr. Rockefeller is connected are involved in the 
leapot Dome corruption, those who are interested in the 
luture of religion have been wondering what he was going 
to do about it. His recent statement before the senate com- 
mittee provides the answer. In order that it may be clearly 
seen and understood it is desirable to sketch in the back- 
ground, 
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The senate committee recently discovered that shortly 
after the Teapot Dome lease ex-Secretary Fall received 
more than $230,000 from Sinclair the lessee. Most of this 
was in Liberty bonds, which were bought to the amount of 
over $3,000,000 out of the profits of the Continental Trad- 
ing company. This was a Canadian company organized for 
the single transaction which made these profits and dis- 
solved immediately thereafter. The total profits were a 
little over $8,000,000 secured by buying some 33,000,000 
barrels of oil for $1.50 
were sold to the Prairie ‘ 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing company. One of these com- 
panies is a subsidiary 0! 
in the other it is a stock! 
Mr. Rockefeller, othe: 
philanthropic organizat}, 


i 
, 


nd selling them for $1.75. They 
il and Gas company and the Sin- 


‘the Standard Oil of Indiana and 
In the Standard of Indiana 
“embers of the family, and his 
The 
gnel Stewart, executive head of 
» of Indiana. At the same time, 
lling oil elsewhere at $1.50 per 


‘der. 


: had and have an interest. 
oil was purchased by 
the Standard Oil Comps 
the selling company wa: 
barrel, and until the soniracts were signed supposed it 
was selling at this price d:rect to the Prairie and Sinclair 
companies instead of %« tire Continental 
over to the others at ti<: b:gher price. 
Here on the surface 
volving a rake-off. To, 
testified, insisting that «; 
self and that it had bei a 
then refused to answer ‘i; 
anything about the Lita 


which turned it 


one of those inside deals in- 
facts Colonel Stewart freely 
had not made a dollar for him- 
ood buy for his company. He 
juestions as to whether he knew 
bonds which were purchased 
with part of the Cont’ental profits, and was accordingly 
held for contempt. Lat. some $24,000 of these bonds were 
found to have been pe:t of $75,000 which Sinclair sub- 
scribed to the republiv.. .national committee to meet its 
1920 campaign deficit. i: is known that one of the stock- 
holders in the Contine»;a!: later sent back $800,000 to his 
own oil company, sayi hat he felt all the time that it 
really belonged there. !::;estigations of bank deposits in 
New York are reported 
uncovered about a milli 


i, the moment of writing, to have 
mi more there to the credit of an- 
other of the oil men who has been, since the Continental 
deal, self-exiled in Franc 
trying to discover what happened to the remaining million. 
So far it has been blocked by the fact that the incorporators 
of the Continental, except Sinclair, who is on trial, have 
been out of the country and beyond the reach of its process. 
A penalty of $100,000 imposed by special legislation has 
failed to bring them back. 

Colonel Stewart’s testimony was therefore practically 
the only hope of clearing up the facts. When he refused 
to talk on the vital point, Mr. Rockefeller was asked to 


The senate committee is now 


appear before the committee in the hope that he had heard 
or could do something about it. Mr. Rockefeller was there- 
fore dealing with two problems in business ethics. Stewart 
was obviously putting loyalty to some business or political 
associates above loyalty to the public interest, and for this 
he had received telegrams of commendation from business 
men. Also he had enabled the Continental profit, some of 
which is proved to have been used for purposes described 
by the supreme court in scathing language, to be made at 
the expense of his stockholders by paying more for oil than 
it was being sold for, to others. 





TILE 


On the question of the relation of business to the public 
interest Mr. Rockefeller was emphatic. of his 
personal and family responsibility for the oil industry, be- 
cause of the suspicion that this incident casts upon business 
as a whole, because of the important public interests at 


Because 


stake, he is “more eager, more anxious, than you gentlemen 
can be to do everything in my power to bring to light all 
the facts in this unfortunate matter.” He made this good 
by promising the resources of his various enterprises in the 
endeavor to trace the missing bonds. He showed that in 
March 1925, as soon as he heard that Stewart, who was 
out of the country, was wanted as a witness in the Teapot 
Dome civil trial, he had caused a cable to be sent him and 
had given a statement to the papers telling of his efforts 
to get him to return and take immediately any action neces- 
sary to remove ground for criticism. It has already ap- 
peared that a message from Mr. Rockefeller was largely 
responsible for Stewart's recent return from Cuba to appear 
before the senate committee after he had sent word that 
Mr. Rockefeller said 
that he had twice discussed this matter with Stewart, that 


he could not do so for some time. 


three years ago, as now, he had urged him to disclose all he 
knew; that he believed in Stewart's integrity, but he was 
in “utter disagreement’ with his position in declining to 
answer. Hle “totally disagreed” with him as to its wisdom 
and is “bitterly disappointed” that he holds to it. 

Mr. Rockefeller made it clear that the fact that his com- 
bined family and foundation interest in the Standard of 
Indiana is less than fifteen per cent of the shares does not 
lessen his sense of responsibility. If it had been less he 
Also he feels that 
when the evidence justifies a stockholder in withdrawing 


would have felt it “exactly the same.” 


his confidence in the management of a company, “unless 
he sells his stock he must vote his stock and use all the 
rights he has as a stockholder to replace the management.” 
“IT am a stockholder in many corporations and I am desir- 
ous always of using my influence in the support of able 
and trustworthy management and | am prepared at any time 
to withdraw support from management that no longer justi- 
fies the confidence that has been put in it. As a stockholder 
in any company I want no profit derived from compromise 
with right. I want no officer in any company in which | 
own, whether he be high or low or an employe, to do any- 
Here then 
we have a clear cut, engaging picture of an extremely con- 


thing that I myself would not be willing to do.” 


scientious man, trying his best to carry out his belief “that 


It com- 
mands our respect, and if religion has had anything to do 


business can be run on a sound, high, fair basis.’ 


with producing it, at this point there need be no apologies 
for its handiwork. 

In the matter of the deal by which the Continental profits 
were made, Mr. Rockefeller expressed very positive con- 
demnation of an officer of a company making profit at the 


expense of or through his relation to the company. “Per- 
sonally, | never would stand for it. I do not believe in it.” 
But in so far as Stewart was concerned, the Continental 


deal was not of that sort. On the face of the record it 
was apparently for political purposes. And under examina- 
tion it appeared that Mr. Rockefeller had no knowledge of 
the details. He had taken Stewart’s word “that so far as 
he and his company were concerned, nothing improper had 
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been done, and so far as the transaction was concerned, it 
was the best transaction for his company that he could 
make.” The details of the transaction Mr. Rockefeller 
learned for the first time from Senator Walsh who was 
examining him. He did not get them from Stewart because 
that gentleman was “unwilling to discuss it further.” More. 
over he hardly thought that an officer of a company in 
which he was interested would “ordinarily be expected to 
disclose the full nature of the business transaction which he 
attempted to carry out for the company. . . . because both 
in the foundation and personally we have investments in a 
great many companies. We are not managing stockholders, 
We are simply investing stockholders. The number runs 
It would be utterly impossible for us to 
Yet this one 


into hundreds. 
follow the transactions in any company.” 
transaction involved several millions. 

Here we have another picture. It is that of a method of 
ownership preventing an extremely conscientious owner 
from knowing what is the responsibility that he is anxious 
to exercise so far as he can. Thus is vast power made ir- 
responsible and ineffective against or in spite of its will, 
Thus is that responsibility which is one of the ethical 
values in property completely nullified. And our present 
method of ownership in industry does this for the small 
Is Mr. 
Rockefeller content; is religion satisfied, to be thus made 
futile? If not, what are they going to do about it? 


stockholder as well as the man of great wealth. 


To his statement on the matter before the committee, 
Mr. Rockefeller added a paragraph which was both an 
apologia sua familia and a confession of business faith. 


May I say in closing that perhaps after all the greatest con- 
tribution that my father may have made during his life is not 
his philanthropies, but in the investing of large sums of money 
in businesses well organized that render useful service to the 
public at fair profit, with adequate wages to its employes, with 
proper living and working conditions, and with the insistence 
upon those relations between employer and employe which recog- 
nize one as a fellow-man quite as much as the other.” 


“Useful service?” Yes. “Fair profits?” There are Stand- 
ard companies which have made in profits many times the 
actual investment and are still making 


those re-invested profits. And working for them are men 


“fair profits” on 


who do not have adequate wages on the measurement of 
the minimum health and comfort standard, and therefore 
do not get proper living conditions. As for being recog- 
nized as a “fellow-man,” that does not happen in any real 
sense to those whose job and security of existence are in 
the control of others. And no trade union shares in the con- 
trol of hiring and firing, wages and hours in any Standard 
plant. Is this another case of our ownership method pre- 
venting an owner from knowing facts necessary to the mak- 
ing good of his business creed? Or is it a failure to face the 
If the 
latter, is religion in any way responsible for it? Employer 
and employe may shake hands in church, may eat and 
dance together on festive occasions, but they are not fellow- 
men in business relations while all or most of the economic 
power is on one side. Even the church will not share its 
control between them as brethren while that discrepancy 
exists. Again we ask; Is Mr. Rockefeller content? Is re- 
ligion satisfied? If not, what are they going to do about it? 


nature of profit, ownership and economic power? 
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If that is too much to ask, it can be brought down to sim- 
pler terms in the matter of the Colorado coal strike, where 
there is a company which Mr. Rockefeller does or can con- 
trol, and where the rest of the companies will have to fol- 
low his example. The question whose answer will determine 
whether employer and employe can become to a limited de- 
cree “fellow-men” in the actual management of industry 
or whether they will go on to further conflict is the same 
question whose negative answer by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron company in 1913 is in considerable degree responsible 
for the present conflict—it is whether the company will 
recognize a committee elected by a majority of the miners 
of the state and concede it a voice in determining the con- 
ditions of employment. So far the company’s response to 
the situation is to raise wages three times. Is that where re- 
ligion in industry stops? 


The ‘Two 'Tomcats 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


EK HIND the house wherein I dwell is an Alley, and 
in that Alley lived Two Tomeats. And they had a 
Quarrel growing out of their Attentions unto a 
that also lived there. And they sate on the Fence 
| Blasphemed each other. 

‘ow there was an Evening when I walked abroad, and 
me unto Main Street, and it was Very Quiet. For the 
of the Day was over and the Rush of the Night had 
begun. And the Two Tomcats came out of their Alley, 
ng each other, and fighting as they ran. And in the 
Strip between the Sidewalk and the Roadway they 
hed each other, biting and clawing, and they rolled 
ind over into the midst of the Roadway, even Main 
\nd a Car of Juggernaut came tearing down, glee- 
conscious that there was at that hour no Traffick Cop. 
when it had passed, one Tomcat lay dead, and the 
shook the dust from himself, and first walked and 

ran all the way back to the Alley. 
| stood still and cried unto my God. And I said, 
t wonder is it, O my God, that men declare the ways 
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of the Lord are not equal? Two Men are sleeping in one 
Bed, and two Women grinding at the Mill, and two Tom- 
cats chawing each other in the midst of Main Street, and 
one is taken and the other left. Is the Surviving Tomcat 
more Virtuous, more Musickal, more deserving of Life, 
than the dead one? What is the Basis of Thy Discrimina- 
tion ? 

And I cried yet again, Oh, my God, Life is just one Tom 
cat after another, with a Tabby in the Alley ready to bestow 
her Fickle Favors upon the Survivor, but rather questioning 
in her Shallow Heart if she did not love the other one 
better; and here cometh this Monstrous, Devilish Course- 
of-Things, tearing along Main Street, smashing the Speed- 
limit into Smithereens, and caring not One Hoot for the 
Moral Character of the Tomcat it runneth over. And yet 
thou hast set thy Prophets at the Corner of Main Street 
and Broadway to cry unto men, Behold how righteously 
the Lord dealeth with the issues of Life! Lord, art Thou 
giving unto Thy prophets a Square Deal? Which side art 
Thou on? Now declare thou unto me, even as thy Servant 
Job demanded. 

And as I walked on, I said unto myself, Greatly do | 
honor the Impatience of Job, who cried out and denounced 
the Cheap Explanations of Providence which his Ortho- 
dox friends tried to scare him into professing. It was for 
this Heroick Impatience that God commended him. And 
yet for Forty Years I have knocked about Hospitals and 
Prisons and Almshouses and Asylums, and | think | know 
which side God is on with respect to the Major Distinc- 
tions of Moral Character. 

And I said, Oh, my God, I am not wise enough to apply 
the Parable of the Two Tomcats to Life. The 
problem which it presenteth hath never been solved. I 
scorn the Platitudes of those who cheaply defend God 


Human 


against His own Creation. But I believe that it is better 
to be Kind than Cruel, better to be True than False ; better 
to be Chaste than Unclean; better to be Reverent than 
Cynickal; better to face Life with Cheerfulness than with 
Despair, better to Trust God and Do Good whatever doth 
happen. But, Lord, thou dost require of Thy servants great 
faith in believing that God is on the side of the righteous. 
Yet so do I believe; help Thou mine unbelief. 


VERSE 


Sacrament 


‘!IRICE was my soul refreshed today, 
(On wonted paths of duty bent : 
[his morning at the altar rail 


| met my Lord in Holy Sacrament. . . . 


th wakened eyes and heart attuned— 
Observing folk I chanced to meet— 

aw a winsome, happy bride 
Befriend a sad-eyed wanton of the street. . . . 


ithin a cottage door, I glimpsed 
\ cripple’s eager, vivid face 
iat told of depths—of heights regained ; 
\n outward shining of an inward grace. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 


Thanks 


HANKS, thanks, O Life, for common things, 
The little things of every day: 
Our gardens, full of songs and wings, 
And simple bloom along the way. 


Thanks, thanks, O Love, for homely speech, 
The kindly glance, the helpful hand ; 
For they the highest summits reach 
In Edens we can understand. 


Thanks, thanks, O Sleep, for poppies laid 
Upon our lids—for dreamless rest, 
Wherein you mend the deep wounds made, 
Or keep us your eternal guest. 
CHarLes G. BLANDEN. 





What Salvation Can the Church Offer 
Today r 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


HE term “the church” is used here in the same way 

as “the school” nfight be used to refer to educational 

institutions, or as “the home” might be employed to 
designate family groups. In each case the general term in- 
cludes numerous and varying types of organizations having 
common characteristics and resemblances without a fixed 
institutional pattern or government. In this sense “the 
church” means a general type of social group having for 
its function the cultivation of the religious life but it does 
not imply an ecclesiastical system or a universal set of be- 
liefs or practices. There are many kinds of churches, more 
or less definitely associated in different denominations, and 
with a certain kinship of traditions and ideals, just as there 
are widely varying educational institutions included under 
“the school.” It may therefore be advantageous to use the 
indefinite article and to put the question thus: What salva- 
tion can a church offer today? The reply which I shall 
outline may be summarized briefly by saying that a church 
today offers a means of individual and social regeneration, 
of stimulus and support through institutional cooperation, 
and happy fellowship in an aspiring community life. 


“SALVATION” 


First, individual regeneration. Christianity has been 
characterized from the first as a religion of salvation. The 
phraseology has varied in different epochs but the funda- 
mental experience has been unmistakable. Today, as in the 
past, a church confronts all who come under its influence 
with the Christian ideals of character and conduct. These 
are made vital and dramatic through the personality of 
Jesus as the embodiment of the divine love and redeeming 


power. Constantly a church holds aloft his name and face, 


sings songs inspired by his spirit, and renews his appeal 


with ardent devotion. Every week thousands of people are 
pierced in their consciences by the weakness and sordidness 
of their lives in contrast with his. They are aroused to new 
hopes and resolutions as they realize the possibilities of a 
new life. This is the dawn of faith, of repentance and of a 
change of heart. And with this transformation is offered 
the forgiveness which the awakened soul craves. This un- 
burdening of the mind and release of the troubled spirit 
is the occasion of joy and peace in proportion to the weight 
of sin, and in the extreme types of conversion reaches the 
height of ecstatic rapture. 

In the present temper of the churches this process of 
regeneration is cultivated in less spectacular ways. More 
attention is given to the education of children in the things 
of religion, and even the evangelical churches rely more on 
the less emotional methods of systematic training. But it is 
the very purpose of the more thorough and intelligent train- 
ing to bring individuals more surely and vitally into a 
nobler and happier life. The churches never were more in- 
dustrious nor more successful in bringing home to in- 
dividuals the claims and the privileges of the Christian life. 
Pastors and religious leaders everywhere are convinced that 
234 


the quieter, more systematic, personal method of religious 
education is the best means of inducting people into the 
religious life. The result is that the churches now offer a 
more intelligent basis for faith and a more appealing claim 
for participation in their ideals and work than in any period 
in the history of Christianity. Those congregations which 
have done most in the development of adequate methods 
of education, for both children and adults, afford the best 
illustrations of the regenerative influences committed to the 
keeping of the churches. 


“GETTING RIGHT WITH GOD” 


A favorite expression for this function of religion today 
is to say that it affords a means for satisfying adjustment to 
the moral universe in which we live. “Getting right with 
God,” it used to be called. But, however the phrases run, 
the meaning is that the churches keep before men the pos- 
sibilities of a higher and richer life, and in many ways urge 
upon them commitment to its tasks and satisfactions. They 
are reminded that if they are willing to lose their little selves 
they may save their larger selves; if they are willing to take 
the yoke and the burden of the great Christian way of life, 
they will find it easy and light and joyous. 

Second, social regeneration. The remaking of society is 
a recent conception. It is not thought of as something which 
can be carried on except through individuals but does signify 
a larger conception of the task of developing individuals. 
It becomes clear that a person is not separable from his 
social environment and that in order to grow the finest 
types of character it is necessary to cultivate a wholesome 
and favorable community life. The churches cannot realize 
their ends without the cooperation of the homes, and these 
together are not equal to their real task without sympathetic 
public opinion reflected in good schools and a well admin- 
istered state. It is impossible to be certain of developing 
just and generous individuals in an economic order which ts 
selfish and oppressive. The popular pastimes, if debased 
and commercialized, spread their temptations and their se- 
ductions over the whole life of a people. It is in recog- 
nition of these facts, made impressive by new social sciences, 
that the churches have proclaimed the need for the regen- 
eration of society. Every denomination has its social serv- 
ice organizations, gathering and disseminating information 
concerning these matters. 


REMAKING SOCIETY 


The churches never before saw so clearly their duty and 
their opportunity in reference to the cure of the conditions 
which breed evils, war, poverty, ignorance, ill-health, in- 
adequate laws and corrupt politics. But they are still in 
the beginnings of a social conscience and of the effort to 
transform “the world.” Undoubtedly the effect of the war 
was to discourage many idealists who had begun to dream 
of a better social order. Conspicuous social workers con- 
fessed their shaken faith in such measures, while within 
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the churches many voices are now saying that religion can 
be only an individual matter and that the churches should 
turn to the “enrichment of worship” and the old disciplines 
of private devotions. Subsidized newspapers and all the 
forces of evil naturally insist that ministers and churches 
should keep out of politics and big business and all secular 
matters. But the churches are involved in a religious ideal- 
ism which is more practical than that. It may not be the 
duty of ministers to tell their congregations how to vote but 
they can help “to get out the vote;” they can point out the 
flagrant evils of an unjust economic system, even if they 
are unable to prescribe the exact remedies; they can urge 
the need for adequate, well administered public schools al- 
though they might not be able to provide the best pro- 
wram themselves. Much is to be gained in these matters by 
open public discussion such as the popular forums afford, 
and it is of the greatest importance that church people learn 
to confer about their differences without arousing prejudice 
or ill-will. 

The churches may thus offer to their members oppor- 
tunity to participate in the consideration of the general 
welfare and to share in its advancement. Frequently this 
is done through social settlements and mission stations where 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men helps to keep 
alive the larger Christian virtues of sympathy and friend- 
liness with persons of different social levels. Foreign mis- 
sionary work is of this nature though its scenes of action 
are so remote and so complicated that it is difficult for the 
average layman to gain a very adequate idea of what it in- 
volves. Yet in all these ways, the churches offer participa- 
tion in concrete and vast human enterprises. The very 
magnitude and difficulty of such enterprises open doors 
to the humblest Christians which make the self-centered, 
unimaginative life of many non-Christians seem empty. 


“THE GOOD LIFE” 


Third, the churches offer perspective and stimulus for 
the good life. Religion brings far horizons. It gives imagi- 
native pictures of the world and of man’s place in it. In 
the grand panorama of creation, whether in the words of 
Genesis or of modern science, man crowns a long history. 
Religion teaches respect for that great past and gratitude 
for its achievement and bequest. But it also looks to the 
tuture and runs the deeds of the present into consequences 
of incalculable extent. No other institution puts the indi- 
vidual into a frame of such proportions. A man’s business 


is by the year and its fruit for a generation or two. Jesus 
told the rich farmer how futile it was merely to build big 
‘ns and fill them, forgetting how transient all such riches 


may be. 
| 


He called attention to the treasures which may 
¢ laid up where moth and rust do not corrupt and where 
thieves do not break through and steal. The story of Dives 
and Lazarus shows foreshortened pleasures for the former 
and long contentment for the latter. 

"he moment a man enters actively into the spirit and 
ideals of a church he moves in a larger world, a world of 
new dimensions both in time and space, a world of infinite 
and enduring values. He is the sharer in a life wrought 
by great souls through a long past, and destined to con- 
tinue on through countless generations in the future. Every 
genuine deed done in the spirit of religion glows with a 
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mystic power. A cup of cold water given in sincerity and 
faith moulds destiny. To love those who love us is provin- 
cial and limited goodness, but to have compassion on 
strangers and aliens is to do deeds of infinite range and 
consequence beyond all human bounds. 

It is this infinite scale of the Christian life which the 
churches dramatize in their public services. Religious men 
are taught to see the events of the moment under the form 
of eternity. Thus all the tragedy and all the virtue of daily 
life are magnified into proportions which reveal their full 
meaning, glorifying the good with radiant beauty and show- 
ing the horror of sin. The parables of the sower, of the 
ten virgins, and of the prodigal son, teach in unforgettable 
pictures the long consequences of momentary deeds. The 
churches unfold to all who catch their message the great 
moral drama of mankind projected upon a screen of vast 
dimensions and vivid colors. Doubtless, for the adequate 
portrayal of these realities they need more effective skill 
and art, but even in the humblest chapels, with halting 
speech and faltering tones, there are present the symbols of 
inexhaustible events and immeasurable redemption. It is in 
contemplation of these that the soul finds comfort and 
strength and the peace that passeth understanding, 


FELLOWSHIP IN IDEALS 


Fourth, the churches furnish a happy and sustaining fel- 
lowship for those who pursue such ideals. In spite of all 
pettiness and unworthy rivalry among the members there 
is a deep sense of comradeship which yields happiness as 
sweet and uplifting as men can know. Even such simple 
occasions as church dinners are touched with a spirit which 
one does not find at a club or a fraternal order, because 
in a church every common meal has something of a sacra- 
ment about it. There is something about the place, the pur- 
pose for which it was built and dedicated, the aspirations 
which rise in it, the memories and hopes which are awak- 
ened—something which permeates the atmosphere and illu- 
minates every soul. On the great days of celebration, like 
Christmas and Easter, this subtle, haunting quality rises to 
full tide. It is a source of increasing power in a church 
which has learned to trust this natural and free expression 
of its life. 

Modern churches are emerging from the gloom and re- 
straint which have too long shrouded protestant religion. 
They are beginning to regard the natural and innocent 
pleasures of life as legitimate for Christians. Much of this 
has come about through the desperate efforts to “hold” the 
young people and keep them loyal to the churches. But 
this compromising and forced concession to worldliness is 
giving way to a deeper and truer appreciation of the value 
of recreation in the higher life. The cultivation of social 
contacts, the use of music, the drama, pageants and festivals 
promise the rapid development of a richer and more joyous 
life than the evangelical churches have ever experienced. 
The discovery is being made that Christianity is not in its 
essential spirit a doleful or negative faith. It has always 
been a singing faith even when its hymns were in long 
meter. For a generation its tunes have been growing 
brighter and happier. This does not mean that churches 
are less serious. It means that they are becoming more 
effective. They are making a more varied and a more human 
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appeal. They are becoming natural and vital. They are at the 
same time gaining the poise and many-sidedness of Jesus 
himself who moved among the people as a congenial soul, 
eating and drinking, conversing and celebrating, yet aspir- 
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ing and believing. The churches are offering a broader and 
a more vital religious life, touched by more joyousness, 
beauty and charm, and they are therefore destined to gain 


a profounder and wider response. 


Weems’s Life of Washington 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON had his Boswell, the most 
gifted biographer of all time; General George 
Washington had his Weems, the worst that ever 

fell to the lot of a truly great man. Yet so bald a statement 
as this needs some modification. A book that passed into 
seventy editions, a book too that Abraham Lincoln treas- 
ured, read and re-read, must possess some redeeming quali- 
ties. 

This much derided and one time popular biography is 
not all bad, but the good is buried beneath a preponderance 
of pietistic drivel, and grandiloquent panegyrics. ‘Weems’s 
masterpiece is liberally embellished with verses, some evi- 
dently his own, and most of them as bad as this gem with 
which he concludes chapter seven : 


Underneath this marble hearse, 

Lies the subject of all verse. 

Custis’ widow—great George’s wife— 
Death! ere thou robb’st another life, 
Virtuous, fair, and good as she, 
Christ should launch a dart at thee. 


Through two hundred and thirty-eight pages of syrupy 
adulation thickly spread on, the first biographer of Wash- 
ington, the Reverend Mason L. Weems, goes his sac- 
charine way. Occasionally he puts down a fact, records an 
event, or makes a comment, that reveals a Washington of 
flesh and blood and iron, an intrepid soldier, a far-seeing 
statesman, a devoted patriot. But these cases are rare. 

The latter half of the book is much better than the first. 
It contains the farewell address, and some valuable data 


regarding the general’s last days and the circumstances of 


his death. Alluding to the farewell address, which by the 


way fills nineteen pages, Weems avers that it is about the 
same length as an “ordinary sermon.” The length of an 
extraordinary sermon in those days may therefore be sur- 
mised. 

CHERRY TREE AND LETTUCE BED 


The immortal cherry tree incident appears in chapter 
two, pages thirteen and fourteen. The style in which this 
story is told is so stilted and unnatural that it is a mystery 
how it managed to catch the popular fancy. That the story 
was taken seriously by millions cannot be doubted; that it 
is now viewed humorously by millions is equally certain. 
“Why couldn't George Washington lie? Couldn't he talk?” 
Such was the comment of a modern youth on this fable 
which the former rector of Mt. Vernon seems to have spun 
out of his fertile but commonplace imagination. Mr. Weems 
is the sole authority for the tale of George and his hatchet, 
and had he told it in simpler language with some elemental 


knowledge of child psychology, the likelihood is the inci- 
dent would have escaped ridicule. Gaoody-goody story books 
have gone out of fashion, though they persisted as late as 
the last half of the nineteenth century when “Sanford and 
Merton” was a lively seller. The pendulum has certainly 
swung far in the opposite extreme. 

Equally preposterous in a literary way, though not so 
widely known is the lettuce bed story, also included in 
chapter two. Here George’s father assumes the role of a 
theologian, presenting at some length what used to be 
called “the argument of design” for a God-ordered world. 
George comes suddenly upon a bed of lettuce, in which his 
He is greatly im- 
pressed and the following conversation is supposed to have 


name appears in vivid green letters. 


occurred, 

“But Pa, where is God Almighty? I did never see him 
yet.” 

“True, my son; but though you never saw him, yet he is 
always with you. You did not see me when ten days ago 
I made this little plant bed, where you see your name in 
such beautiful green letters; but though you did not see me 
here, yet you know I was here!” 

“Yes, Pa, that I do. I know you was here.” 

“Well then, and as my son could not believe that chance 
had made and put together so exactly the letters of his 
name (though only sixteen), then how can he believe that 
chance could have made and put together all those millions 
and millions of things that are now so exactly fitted to his 
good! That my son may look at everything around him, 
see! 
smell the sweet flowers! and pretty ears to hear sweet 
sounds! and a lovely mouth for his bread and butter! and 
O, the little ivory teeth to cut it for him! and the neat 
little tongue to prattle with his father! and precious little 
hands and fingers to hold his playthings! and beautiful little 
feet for him to run about upon! and when my little rogue 
of a son is tired with running about, then the still night 
comes for him to lie down; and his mother sings, and the 
little crickets chirp him to sleep! and as soon as he has 
slept enough, and jumps up fresh, and strong as a little 
buck, there the sweet golden light is ready for him! When 
he looks down into the water, there he sees the beautiful 
silver fishes for him! And up in the trees there are the 


what fine eyes he has got! and a little pug nose to 


apples, and peaches, and thousands of sweet fruits for 
him! 


looks, he sees everything just to his wants and wishes; 


And all, all around him, wherever my dear boy 


—the bubbling springs with cool sweet water for him to 
drink! and the wood to make him sparkling fires when he 
is cold! and beautiful horses for him to ride! and strong 
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oxen to work for him! and the good cows to give him 
milk! and bees to make sweet honey for his sweeter mouth! 
and the little lambs, with snowy wool, for beautiful clothes 
for him! Now, these and all the ten thousand thousand 
other good things more than my son can think of, and all 
so exactly fitted to his use and delight—now how could 
chance ever have done all this for my little son? Oh 
George!” 

He would have gone on; but George, who had hung 
upon his father’s words with looks and eyes of all devour- 
ing attention, here broke out: 

“Oh, Pa, that’s enough! that’s enough! It can’t be 
chance, indeed—it can’t be chance, that made and gave me 
all these things.” 

Surely it is “enough.” One shudders to think what the 
master of Mt. Vernon would have said had he ever read 
chapter two of Weems’s work! 


PORTRAIT OF “GREAT GEORGE” 


\Veems’s portrait of General Washington is “full length,” 
hut it is little less than a caricature. He makes him a pre- 
cocious boy, a priggish youth, a devout, solemn and sancti- 
Yet his 
Washington is athletic, courageous, a paragon of industry, 
and a shrewd business man. Weems does not represent 
his hero as a teetotaler, though he touches but lightly on 
his social life, and fails to inform his readers how fond 
Washington was of dancing. Very little is said of the Vir- 
vinian’s love of sports, especially hunting, nor does this 
biographer spend much time on the military campaigns. 
He dismisses with scant notice the two terms of Washing- 
ton as first President of the United States, and fills the 
greater part of the book with anecdotes designed to point 
a moral; numerous fulsome eulogies and musings of the 
author on the virtues of his hero, a man whose human 
qualities were fundamental. Amidst much chaff there are 
some grains of wheat—this, for instance: 

“Washington was taken ill on Friday, an intimate friend 
asked him if he wished to have anything done on the ar- 
rangement of his temporal affairs. He shook his head, and 
replied, ‘No, I thank you; for my books are all posted to 


” 


monious adult, a saint who could do no wrong. 


luesday.’ 

\s a curiosity Weems’s Life of Washington is well worth 
space in anybody’s library. The early editions are scarce 
and costly. My copy is the “Fourteenth Edition. . Greatly 
Improved”—(there is still room for improvement !)—and 
was printed by Matthew Carey in 1850. It is bound in 
sheep, the illustrations are hand-tinted, diverting and en- 
tertaining, though not exactly works of art. 

The frontispiece is a noble likeness of Washington, per- 
haps not quite so impeccably handsome as the conventional 
portraits. There is an interesting map of the United States 
inserted between the first and second flyleaves, and of good 
workmanship. It shows the western extent of the United 
tates, bounded by the Father of Waters and the expanse 
that lies beyond is marked, “Missouri, formerly Louisiana.” 
Only one town in Michigan is shown—Detroit. And the 
town across the river is not Windsor, but Malden. There 
are eight illustrations in the book with titles as follows: 
“Death of General Montgomery,” “Portrait of Washing- 
ton,” “Defeat of General Braddock,” “Battle of Lexing- 
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ton,” “Battle of Bunker Hill and Death of Gen. Warren,” 
“Capture of Major Andre,” “Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis,” and the aforementioned “Map of the United 


States.” There is no index or table of contents. 
WASHINGTON’S WILL 


The most valuable chapter in Weems’s curious volume is 
the last, entitled “Washington’s Will.” Here Weems is at 
his best. The chapter follows just as it appears in the 
edition at hand: 

“Few great men are great in everything. But in the last 
testament of this extraordinary American, we 
things altogether characteristic. 

“When Benedict Arnold came to die, he 
queath my soul to God.’ 

“When Henry Laurens, president of the first congress, 
came to die he said, ‘My flesh is too good for worms: I give 
it to the flames’; which was done. 

“But Washington makes no preamble about his soul or 
body. As to his soul, having made it his great business to 
re-instamp on it the image of God, he doubted not but it 
would be remembered, when Christ should come ‘to make 
up his jewels.’ 


see some 


said—'‘I  be- 


“And as to his body, that admirable piece of divine 
mechanism, so long the honored servant of duty to his God 
and his country, he trusted, that, though ‘sown in dishonor, 
it would one day be raised in glory’; so leaving it to rest in 
hope, he proceeds to the following distribution of 
worldly goods: 

“First. Though an old husband of 68, yet, with the gal 


his 


lantry and warm affection of a young groom, he gives the 
whole of his estate (530,000 dollars) to his beloved wife 
Martha during her life. 

“Second. Like a pure republican, he orders all his slaves 
to be liberated, at certain ages, on his wife’s death—lament- 
ing, that from obstacles insurmountable, he could not have 
done it earlier. 

“Third. He confirms his former donations, viz., 4,000 
dollars to a charity school in the town of Alexandria; 10,- 
000 dollars to Liberty-Hall academy, Rockbridge county, 
Virginia ; and 20,000 dollars to a National university, to be 
founded in Washington; with this remark: ‘It has always 


been a source of serious regret with me, to see the youth 
of these United States sent to foreign countries for educa- 
tion, often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed just ideas of the happiness of their own; contract- 
ing too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and ex- 


travagance, but principles unfriendly to republican govern 
ment, and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind. For 
these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a university 
in a central part of the union, to which the youth of fortune 
and talents, from all parts thereof, may be sent for the com- 
pletion of their education in all the branches of polite and 
useful learning, and especially of politics and good govern- 
ment; and also that, by associating with each other, and 
forming friendships in early life, they may be enabled to 
free themselves from those local prejudices and state jeal- 
ousies, which are never failing sources of disquietude to the 
public mind, and pregnant with mischievous consequences 
to this country.’ 

“Fourth. Having no children, he bequeaths the whole of 
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his estate, a few legacies excepted, to the children, 23 in 
number, of his brothers and sister; and, like a generous 
and affectionate relative, he gave to the children of his half 
brother, Augustin, equally as to those of his own brothers. 
And, ’tis a most pleasing fact, he gave to his wife’s grand- 
children in like liberal measure, with his own nieces and 
nephews! the part given to each has been computed at 20,- 
000 dollars. . 


“Finis.” 
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Thus ends a book crammed with absurdities, abominably 
written and piously plastered with silly encomiums. Yet, 
withal, Weems’s Washington has found its way into the 
hands of unnumbered readers, and as a curio is still worthy 
a place on a book lover’s library shelf. 

As for the illustrious general and first President of the 
republic, neither fulsome eulogist nor iconoclastic romancer 
can touch the inherent greatness of the man. That belongs 
to the ages. 


What Worries the Quaker Pr 


By Clarence E. Pickett 


HESE are embarrassing days for the Quaker. A short 

ten years ago he was being denounced as a traitor be- 

cause of his pacifist testimony during the heat and 
passion of the war. Then followed the civilian relief work 
in France, child feeding in Germany and Austria, famine 
relief in Russia and reconstruction in Poland. With the 
passing of the war fever the true worth and merit of this 
program of fellowship and good will has become widely 
recognized. Quakers are now as highly praised as they were 
roundly criticized during the war. And herein is our great- 
est embarrassment. We, who could do so much so well 
abroad, and hence from whom men have expected so much 
at home, appear to make little impression on our own com- 
munities. Let us be more specific. 

The whole war setting conspired to make the case of the 
pacifist conspicuous and dramatic. He was called to bear his 
testimony before generals, majors, judges, advocates, and 
tribunals. He was rooted up out of his home environment 
and released to show a practical idealism at work in a war 
torn world. In camp and in France, his very clothing marked 
him off from others. And whereas he might cherish the 
same love for a warless world as his soldier brother, his 
method of securing that world was quite as important as 
his goal. The method itself brought reconciliation. Then 
he returned to America. It was an America pleading for 
normalcy. He sought his place in a competitive business 
world “red with tooth and claw.” For the most part he 
fitted into that world with slight and usually ineffective 
protest. Few enough are the illustrations where the same 
experimental mindedness characterized him in his business 
relations that were true of him in his war service days. He 
returned to an acquisitive society and he has largely suc- 
cumbed to it. In business he has shown a disturbing ability 
to see low wages, large profits, autocratic management in 
business, all flourish in this community with but little protest 
from him. 

BLURRED TESTIMONY 


His war testimony also is blurred. The war gave an 
unprecedented impetus toward higher education and it has 
meant that a good many Quaker boys have gone to institu- 
tions where compulsory military training is established. One 
might well expect from the Quaker youth at least a protest 


against these seeds of war. True, such protest is some- 


times made, but such cases are conspicuous for their infre- 
quency. One state university has in its student body more 
than twenty-five Quakers, with no protest from any one of 
them against military service! 

The case of political corruption is no less disappointing. 
Of course, Indiana is the perfect illustration of what ought 
not to be in politics. Two equally corrupt political machines 
operate, unhindered by a stagnant and bovine public con- 
stituency. Now it happens that Indiana has more Quakers 
than any other state. Thirty thousand—nearly one-third of 
all the Quakers in America—are Hoosiers. But these cru- 
saders for a new day in international relations seem in no 
way to form an embarrassing element to the operators of 
Indiana political machines. In fact, the embarrassment 
seems to be all on the side of the Quaker. 


SHAKING THE EARTH 


The same may be said of national politics. Our President 
calmly lays out a plan for naval increase involving an out- 
lay of a cold billion within five years. With due respect to 
the President, this is a competitive naval program contain- 
ing unmistakable seeds of war. But Mr. Coolidge seems 
not to be afraid of the protests of a Quaker constituency. 
Of course, it could hardly be expected that a mere hundred 
thousand could sway a hundred million. That would not be 
democracy. But somewhere George Fox speaks of one man 
“shaking the earth for ten miles ’round.” By the very right- 
ness of their cause and the passion with which they spoke, 
they disturbed the conscience of Cromwell and of Charles 
II. But we need not invoke ancient history only. During the 
recent war one boy alone, penned up in a brutal and pagan 
guard house in a prison camp, for conscience’ sake, made 
the commander of the camp uneasy and cleared the way for 
understanding of other C. O.’s. But no good republican 
Quaker has yet arisen to stir the conscience of the com- 
mander-in-chief of our army. 

Perhaps in education, Quakers might be expected to come 
nearest to an effective testimony. They have always been 
keen for education. With the meeting always has gone the 
school. Today ten colleges and more than twenty secondary 
and elementary schools are operated by Friends. It would 
be impossible to speak accurately in detail here, but it is 
easily safe to say that none of these institutions turns out 
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from its influence a high percentage of graduates devoted 
to brotherhood and good will in all walks of life, and ready 
to suffer to bring in such a world. Most of our students will 
conform. They go out to prepare for this life, and by “this 
life” they mean preparing to fit into and become comfortable 
in a poor and pagan world. Perhaps this is true largely be- 
cause the institutions themselves, for example, the faculty 
and administrators, have been chiefly concerned to grow, to 
live peaceably in this present world, to shun too great ad- 
ventures in democratic control and not be open to disturb- 
ing truth. 
CAUSES OF IMPOTENCE 


This looks like a sorry picture. And it is. This is just 
the reason we are embarrassed. Just when men speak well 
of us we know in our hearts that the praise is little deserved. 
Why are we so impotent? Why is it that we have so won 
the admiration of the world for our foreign and war service 
and at home we seem to live quite contentedly with the seeds 
of war flourishing all about us? 

First among the reasons, I would say, is the nature of 
our constituency. The Society of Friends is not generically 
a church. It is a fellowship. It is ideally made up of men 
and women cemented by a common view of life, like pas- 
sions for service and similar experiences with God. It is 
made up of kindred and kindling personalities. Funda- 
mentally its concern is to live out and teach a way of life. 
But practically with the spread into new and unchurched 
communities it has become a church, a denomination, made 
up of people who wanted to belong to some church, and 
found the “Friends church” conveniently located. The pro- 
motion and actual work of a war and post-war service was 
due to the vision of a very small percentage of the member- 
ship of the society. They acted for the society. They led 
opinion. Loyalty to the organization carried a large number 
of the membership along with financial support under pres- 
sure of war. But those Quakers were not numerous who 
saw deeply into the inner meaning of our peace testimony. 
he fact that war debauched personality, that race prejudice 
and modern factory systems do the same thing, were not 
deep seated convictions with great numbers of Friends. 
With war pressure removed, support, moral and financial, 
lagged. Now we are faced with the necessity of a slow 
educational task, trying to make concerned Quakers out of 
members of Friends churches. The American Quaker along 
with other Americans has suffered a post-war slump in 
idealism and the prophet often finds himself pleading before 
people whose ears are dull and whose eyes are heavy and 
who educate slowly. Fortunately, however, there are those 
} 


whe are attempting this task. 


SECTARIANISM 


Secondly, Friends are divided. At least four groups, un- 
der the emergency of war, united for service. But those 
who went and those who stayed when normalcy returned 
found these barriers between our groups which hinder ef- 
fective testimony to truth. Imagine a congressman who is 
appealed to by four “branches” of Friends entirely inde- 
pendently. This is slowly being remedied but is still a major 
source of moral and spiritual impotence. 

As our third handicap I would place our lack of knowl- 
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edge of our historic view of God and man. Too many 
Quakers are Calvinists, and a mixture of the two is weaker 
than either pure type. The Quaker’s respect for personality, 
his view that every man is a potential son of God, his stern 
conviction that love is at the heart of the universe! These 
concerns drive few Quakers today as they did John Wool- 
man in slavery days to suffer for human love and fellow- 
ship. The puritan Calvinist often speaks through the mod- 
ern Quaker ministry with its doctrine of selfish salvation, 
its appeal to materialism, and the support of capitalism. 
Quakerism was quite as much a revolt against the puritan 
and the Calvinist as it was against the established Church 
of England. But now too often the victory so hardly won 
three hundred years ago is surrendered. 


CARICATURES 


Perhaps not least among these deterrents is a lethargy 
born of safety-first philosophy. The rainy-day, old-age, 
care-of-family, nest-to-be-feathered view of life so re- 
ligiously intrenched in our social order holds us. It injects 
caution into the adventurer, it contents the explorer with 
the status quo, it makes of the rebel saint a conforming cari- 
cature of the revolutionary Quaker. 

Are there signs of hope? There are a few. Quakerisni 
may be said to be on the march. It is becoming aware of its 
weakness and one of its signs of hope is its few prophets. 
Every effective step forward in any religion has been inci- 
dent to a preaching evangel and, though the prophets are 
few, they are persistent and effective today. The past five 
years have seen an increase in the number and depth of con- 
cern of these prophets. 

The teacher, too, will be needed. Here we are weak but 
not entirely lacking. Teachers who will probe to the roots 
of the currents of life today and uncover sources of re- 
ligious insight find an increasingly large hearing in our 
midst. We have missed the way, but we know we have 
missed it and seek again the truth and the life. 

Church congresses and conventions are only straws in the 
wind indicating something of the central concerns of the 
whole body. Taken as such, the recent sessions of the five 
years’ meeting (a quinquennial conference including a large 
proportion of American Quakers) would indicate a growing 
sense of determination to square our conduct with our pro- 
fession, once again to follow the spirit within rather than 
external controls. 

Also we need experimenters and the experimenter must 
be quite willing to become a suffering servant. Loss of 
prestige, loss of membership, loss of money, personal suf- 
fering lie down the pathway for the Quaker who will re- 
lease moral and religious forces in an acquisitive, militarist, 
race prejudiced society. It took 13,000 imprisoned Quakers 
in 1690 to break the religious bigotry and nonconformist 
persecutions. What the very much larger number of puri- 
tans could not accomplish by protest or compromise the 
jailed Quakers did bring in England. Whether we will be 
prepared to set up an increasing tension with the world as 
it is, to have as much fear of money as Jesus had, to be- 
come a group less conformed to this world and more trans- 
formed by the renewing of our faith in spiritual forces, re- 
mains a question. Our future usefulness depends upon our 
answer to that query. 
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TWO COMMUNICATIONS 


Dr.Buckham Wrestles with Dr.Wieman 


Eprror Tae CuristiaNn CENTURY: 

SIR: If vitality, variety and originality in the discussion of a 
subject are reliable signs, we are in the midst of an unparalleled 
interest in the question of the nature and meaning of religion. 
One need instance only Otto’s “The Idea of the Holy,” White- 
head's “Religion in the Making” and Patterson's Gifford lectures, 
“The Nature of Religion.” The recent volume by Professor 
Wieman, reviewed by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison in The Chris- 
tian Century for November 10, 1927, is an original, stimulating and 
at times provocative contribution to the discussion and calls for 
careful evaluation. 

The first and most marked impression made upon the reader 
is that here is a volume of breadth of view, modern-mindedness 
and sincerity whose author is intelligently and intensely per- 
suaded of the fact that religion is one of the major human inter- 
ests, nay, the chief interest, and who is able to make that fact 
clear not only to those already persuaded of it but in the arena 
of competitive thought and interest. Dr. Wieman’s desire that 
religion should have a scientific basis and standing is laudable 
and is being rapidly effected, or rather realized, for religion has 
always had an unrecognized scientific basis in that it grounds in 
an authentic human experience which is capable of rational inter- 
pretation. But the only kind of science which is possible in the 
And it 
very soon turns out that that is what Dr. Wieman is working at. 
For the philosophy of religion consists in large part, as Dr. Wieman 


realm of religion is not natural science but philosophy. 


defines it in his book of “an examination of the concepts employed in 
religion.” 

There are two concepts closely identified with God which hu- 
man experience and philosophical interpretation have very largely 
agreed upon as germane and clarifying which are almost entirely 
absent from Dr. Wieman’s The first is personality 
That the concept personality as ap- 


viewpoint. 
and the second tmmanence. 
plied to God has been so used as to reduce him to the dimensions 
of a merely enlarged and sentimentalized man must be granted, 
but that these abuses warrant its abandonment in favor of a form 
of impersonalism demands that the substitute conception be able 
to show far more affinity with religious experience and values 
than that which Dr. Wieman presents. Nothing in the range of 
human experience is so expansive and worthful as personality. To 
fail to employ it in interpreting God is to pass by the most spir- 
itual and enlarging of all concepts. 

In keeping with this neglect of the concept of personality as 
related to God is Dr. Wieman’s adoption of the recent superficial 
use of the term personality in its human application, as referring 
to “tone of voice, grace of manner, personal appearance” (p. 98). 
It would be ungenerous to interpret this as an affront to a school 
of philosophy which throws its main emphasis upon personality, 
but it certainly is not in the interest of a well established use of 
terms. Personality in this superficial sense is of no great value 
for the understanding either of God or man, but when it is re- 
garded as that in man which is rational, moral and worthful it 
furnishes the key to his higher nature and when personality, 
thus defined, is conceived of as purified, perfected, released from 
all limitations of body, space and time, there is no concept for 
God so adequate. Under the symbol “Our Father,” as used by 
Jesus, it remains—when regarded as a symbol—the most illumi- 
nating as well as the most pragmatic conception that has been 
attained. 

With reference to the concept of divine immanence Dr. Wie- 
man is singularly silent, although so many interpreters of re- 
ligion have found it the clue to the relation of God to the world. 
Dr. Wieman “Very briefly, 
that feature of our total environment which most vi- 
tally affects the continuance and welfare of human life. More 
specifically God is that character of events to which man must 
adjust himself in order to attain the greatest goods and avoid 
the greatest ills” (p. 14). This is indeed, as Dr. Morrison has 


states his idea of God as follows: 


God is 


said in reviewing the volume, “the minimum idea of God.” It 
seems to me not only minimum but mistaken, both as to the 
object and aim of religion. If his statement were that God is 
that in the total environment (i. e., in it but not of it)—rather 
than that feature or behavior of the environment—which affects 
us, the whole character and atmosphere of the definition would 
be altered. But that this is not his meaning seems evident from 
the further statement that “God is an object to be perceived 
through sense experience” (p. 95). 

I can easily surmise that Dr. Wieman might reply to this 
criticism that after all what he means by “a certain behavior in 
the environment” and “an object perceived through sense ex- 
perience” is much the same thing as immanence. Indeed he 
might appeal to his explicit statement “God is in the inherent 
nature of things” (p. 212). If so my question would be, if it 
is the kind of immanence which implies also transcendence, for 
this—I venture to affirm—is the only real immanence, as phil- 
osophy from Heraclitus to Hocking has recognized. Nowhere 
is the relation of immanence to transcendence so clearly set 
forth as in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel, and no reinter- 
pretation of the Logos could be more striking than Professor 
Whitehead’s “Principle of Concretion” as Dr. Wieman so ad- 
mirably outlines it, but apparently without recognizing its im- 
plications. 

The problem of reality, as such, is one with which Dr. Wie- 
man not wrestle. Yet religion cannot avoid it, in its 
wrestle with truth. “Experience without concepts cannot be 
truth,” as Dr. Wieman says. But it can be true—or false; that 
is, it can have commerce with reality or not. For example: 
I am walking on a dark night. Suddenly an object rises before 
me. I think at first that it is real and at once from a concept 
of it. It is a man; no, it is a post. I approach. No, it is 
neither man nor post; in fact it is not there. It is nothing. I 
was deceived not only as to what it was, but as to its being 
anything substantial. In other words, we discover that the question 
of reality underlies that of truth in all realms and is the major 
issue. 


does 


The problem of reality is a burning question in religion. Is 
religious experience an experience of reality? Is the experience 
merely subjection, or has it a counterpart? To answer this 
question appropriate tests must be applied, such as science ap- 
plies to all forms of experience, e. g., Is the experience a per- 
sistent one? Can it be completely explained as psycho-physical? 
Does it accomplish beneficial results? etc. After the reality of 
the experience has been given sufficient ground comes the ques- 
tion: What is this reality? Who is it? This is a question as 
to its interpretation, its truth. A score of answers have been 
given. “Mana” says the savage; the all, says the pantheist; the 
unknowable, says the agnostic; the behavior of the environment, 
says Dr. Wieman; our Father in heaven, said Jesus. It is of 
the utmost importance that we should know which of these 
concepts is the true one—or nearest the truth. Here again tests 
must be applied. 

What are the tests for determining the truth of an interpre- 
tation of religion, i. e., of the concepts which grow out of the 
experience? One of them is the test which Dr. Wieman rightly 
insists upon—that of applicability. Another, quite as essen- 
tial, is that of rationality. Does the experience cohere with 
other kinds of experience? Does the concept harmonize with 
other validated concepts? Religion has nothing to fear from 
such tests. It has been meeting them, in various forms, for 
centuries—renewed in ever new form. It will meet the new 
tests of the new knowledge of our day. But the process, as Dr. 
Wieman well insists, is a severe one and calls for alert and 
untrammeled thinking, such as he has given us in this volume. 
His wrestle with the angel of religion is an adventurous and 
worthwhile one, but it has not yet reached “the breaking of the 
day.” Nor has mine. 

Pacific School of Religion, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Joun Wricut BuckKHAM. 
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Two Wrestlers 


Eptor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I clasp hands with Dr. Buckham in our common en- 
deavor to reach “the breaking day.” I have found his criticism 
very stimulating. He is right in pointing out that much still 
remains to be said about God and religion which my book does 
not cover. He cannot be more deeply concerned with these 
matters than I. I feel that his objection to my thought, when 
he does object, is partly due to the fact that I do not express 
myself in words of ancient sanctity. For example, he contrasts 
my view of God as “behavior of the environment” with Jesus’ 
“Father in heaven,” as though the two views were opposed to 
ne another. But I give one whole chapter (chapter II) to 
showing that I mean by behavior of environment what Jesus 
Father in heaven. Indeed my own earthly father, 
when living, was a part of the behavior of my environment. He 
was distinguished from the rest of the environment by the in- 
timate and helpful way in which he responded to my needs and 
appeals, i. e., by his behavior. Similarly the fatherhood of God 
can be described as behavior of the environment. By environ- 
ment I understand anything beyond myself which affects me. 
If God is beyond me and affects me he is environmental. 

In his example of illusion concerning what is seen on a dark 
night my critic says that error refers to nothing. I hold, on the 
contrary, that error must refer to something that can be in- 
vestigated else we could never discover our error. 

[I am concerned to establish “the minimum idea of God.” I 

lieve Dr. Buckham misunderstands this term as it was used 

Dr. Morrison. At least he does not understand it as I do. 
he minimum idea is the idea from which everything has been 
oved that can be doubted. It is that idea which is beyond 
reach of uncertainty. It is the idea which can be taken as 
sure foundation on which the richly adorned house of faith can 
be builded. It is not itself the house of faith. It is merely the 
foundation, hence the minimum idea. It is the least possible 
idea of God and hence inescapable for one who understands. 
Surely there is some gain in being able to start with God as a 
certainty. Beliefs about God may be working hypotheses, but 
belief that there is a God must be more than a working hypo- 
thesis. It must be ultimate and inescapable fact. My minimum 
dea of God was an attempt to state this ultimate and inescap- 
able fact. 

| believe Dr. Buckham’s discussion reveals the need of such 

inimum idea” on which to build, for he says that religion 

sed on experience and then goes on to say that the “reality”* 

his experience “is a burning question in religion.” 
ligious experience an experience of reality?” he asks. “Is the 
xperience merely subjective or has it a counterpart?” I submit 
hat if religious experience is the foundation of faith and we 
find that the reliability of that experience is a burning ques- 

ion, we are in sore need of more certain foundations. We need 
minimum idea which cannot be questioned. This problem of 
‘subjective experience” is the inevitable outcome of Dr. Buck- 


ham’s way of approach to God, hence I approach by another 
Way 


ant by 


, + 


“Is re- 


lhe only certainty we can have, says Dr. Buckham, must be 
ined through applying to religious experience the tests which 
ence uses to prove its theories. Again I protest. Religion 
have more certain foundations than can ever be attained 

that way. Our belief in God cannot be subjected to all the 
luctuations and doubts that beset even the best established scien- 
tific theory. There is no scientific theory, no matter how fully 
tested, which may not tomorrow be discarded. Newton’s theory 
of gravitation is an example. Can our belief in God be’ based 
n anything so tentative and precarious as that? Impossible. 
ience itself would fade away like a dream if its worth and 
reliability had to depend upon the truth of any of its scientific- 
illy established theories. But the truth and worth of science 
does not depend upon any such theory. I try to make this plain 
in my book, page 45. What science does depend upon is a cer- 


\ 


_ “I take issue with this use of the terms reality and experience but must 


fol 


w my critic. 
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tain minimum idea which might be stated thus: There is some 
behavior of the environment which can be profitably investigated 
by scientific method. 

The truth and worth of religion depends upon a similar mini- 
mum idea. It is this: There is further behavior of the environ- 
ment, more intimate and complex than that investigated by the 
exact sciences, which can be profitably treated by religious 
method. Why cannot science take over the problem of adjust- 
ing man to this further behavior of the environment called God? 
Because we have not yet developed a method for dealing with 
this most intimate and complex behavior of environment with a 
finesse which is comparable to scientific technique. Since science 
is defined by its technique, science cannot deal with God. If 
we ever do develop a religious method which is comparable to 
that of science, religion will become a science. 

But religion must found itself upon some minimum idea which 
is at least as certain as that of science. Belief in God for re- 
ligion must be as fundamental and sure as belief in matter for 
science. Is it not almost tragic that religion, in its effort to 
ape science, should try to find its ground of certainty in some 
theory tested by scientific method when itself would 
scorn such precarious foundation? Science never theorizes on 
the question whether there be any environmental behavior to in- 
vestigate. Such behavior is more certain than any theory could 
ever be, no matter how completely tested by scientific method. 
Only a few philosophers have speculated on whether there is 
any environmental behavior to investigate, but they have always 
come back to earth and to the affirmative conclusion. The 
negative conclusion would be solipsism, and there are no thor- 
ough-going solipsists even among philosophers. 

My statement about sense experience in relation to God comes 
down to this. A human being cannot be divided into two 
water-tight compartments, sense experience on the one hand, 
the rest of his nature on the other. What affects him anywhere 
must affect him everywhere because he has that organic unity 
which constitutes personality. (Dr. Buckham will agree with 
this.) Therefore if God affects him at all that effect must reach 
sense experience. Hence sense experience is one way of access 
to God. We can never find God by sense experience alone, but 
neither can we ignore that phase of human life in our search 
after better understanding of God. 

I cannot see how this statement about God and sense ex- 
perience militates against either the immanence or the tran- 
scendence of God. If the immanent and transcendent God af- 
fects us, there is no part of us beyond the influence of his ac- 
tivity, not even sense experience. Does Dr. Buckham think that 
God can be immanent without being immanent in sense expe- 
rience? And why is immanence in sense experience any more 
antagonistic to transcendence than any other kind of imman- 
ence? 

Nothing was farther from my intent than to cast any affront 
upon the great philosophy of personalism in referring to per- 
sonality as “grace of manner, personal appearance.” I prefaced 
that statement by explaining: “We are using personality, now, 
in the popular, superficial sense of the word,” i. e¢., 
philosophical. (p. 98). I think, however, that the word person- 
ality when used to designate the object of religious faith has the 
same limitations as the word indicate the 
object of scientific faith. I have no serious objections to either 
one if they are accurately defined (supposing that is possible). 
But both are misleading because of their connotations. If the 
personalist will allow the meaning of the word personality to 
undergo as radical a transformation as the meaning of the word 
matter has undergone in modern physics, I have no objection 
to it. It then simply becomes an old word with a new meaning. 
But such mistreatment of a word leads to hopeless confusion 
unless it is accurately defined when used. I do not know how 
to define either one except in terms of environmental behavior. 
That certainly is the way science defines matter. 

Thank you, Dr. Buckham, for joining me in this wrestle of 
religion with truth. 

University of Chicago. 


science 


the non- 


matter when used to 
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Sane M ysticism 


New Studies in Mystical Religion. By 
Macmillan Company, $1.75. 


The 


Rufus Jones. 


S AN EXPOSITION and defense of the mystical element 
in religion, nothing could be saner, sounder, or more sat- 
isfactory than this new book by the able spokesman of 

the Friends, Professor Rufus Jones of Haverford college. Pro- 
fessor Jones has an advantage over most mystics in that he 
knows philosophy. He therefore feels the force of the argu- 
ment of Leuba, Wieman and others—even if he does not con- 
sider it decisive as to the value of mysticism—that neither the 
mystical experience nor any other experience can give direct 
knowledge of objective reality. In asserting the inability of 
empirical psychology to invalidate the claim of mysticism to 
give knowledge of God, Jones says: “Questions of validity and 
of objective reality are problems which concern philosophy.” 
Phis statement also sets mysticism in its proper place, though 
that was not its intention, as a form of experience which does 
not furnish immediate knowledge of supersensuous reality, how- 
ever indispensable may be the materials which it offers to re- 
flective thinking for the construction of such knowledge. 

It is not trance and ecstasy which constitute the typical mys- 
tical experiences. ‘These are too abnormal, too little integrated 
with the main currents of life, and too unrelated to character. 
rhe true mystic is one whose insights have organized and forti- 
fied his life, have filled him with a love that is “born of God,” 


“He 


will be a hundred horse-power person in his world.” Yet he is 


and have sent him out to do what most needs to be done. 


not one who is trying to find God in order to use him, but one 
who finds in communion with God, as the artist finds in beauty, 
its own excuse for being. 

It is 
the historical fact that many of the great mystics have been as- 
Yet the mys- 
On the contrary it presup- 


There is a wise chapter on ‘Mysticism and Asceticism.” 


cetics, some of them to a rather extreme degree. 
tical way entails no hatred of life. 
poses a knowledge of life and a relation to it to furnish the ap- 
“It is not 
It is not a way of defiance and irrationality. It 


perceptive basis for its perception of spiritual things. 
world-flight. 
does not rail at the beauty of this outer world or call human love 
It only insists that the finite is never a 
terminus; it is meant to be a thoroughfare on into the heart and 
life of God.” 


common and tinclean. 


In this chapter, as throughout the book, the as- 
sertion is not that a few specially gifted persons are from time 
to time endowed with a miraculous vision of heavenly things, 
but that there is open to every person a type of experience which 
he is as much justified in interpreting as evidence of the reality 
of the spiritual world and the validity of the spiritual values of 
life as he is in interpreting the testimony of his senses as evi- 
dence of the reality of the physical world. In both cases the 
evidence is cumulative and consists largely in the fact that such 
interpretations lead to consistent and practicable programs of 
life. This sets them apart from dreams and vain imaginings. 
lhe man who dreams that he is a millionaire and the next morn- 
The man who 
attains a conviction of the presence and love of God and acts 


ing acts upon that belief, quickly comes to grief. 


upon it, finds his life organized into patterns which are con- 
sistent with his other experiences and which lead to increasingly 
satisfying results. 

A sense of the supernatural runs through the mystical view of 
the world, but it is a wholly different thing from that Catholic 
attitude which finds the supernatural in a system of sacraments, 
in infallible ecclesiastical machinery, and in relics and persons 
endowed with supernatural qualities. The contrast here is illu- 
minating and instructive. Equally so is the study of the primi- 
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tive church as a brotherhood of those who became partakers of 
Jesus’ unique experience of God and formed a community whose 
distinctive quality consisted in the sharing of this experience 
and not in the existence of any body of doctrine or any formal 
organization. 

I am glad that Dr. Jones uses the word “mystical” without 
nervousness or apology. It is not a word to be afraid of. If 
some wild claims have been advanced under that title, so have 
wild things been said and done in the name of religion and 
patriotism and love and every other good thing. The word 
needs to be redeemed to the nobler uses for which it is fitted, 
and such a book as this goes far in that direction. I urge its 
reading especially by those who think that they are too prac- 
tical to be mystical. They will learn that there is no conflict 
between the two attitudes. 

WInNFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Both—And 


Present Day Dilemmas in Religion. By Charles W. Gilkey. 
The Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


HATE THOSE fifty-cent lunches which offer the choice 

of “soup or dessert” to a man who has the appetite and in- 

clination for a square meal. It does not seem reasonable to 
present mulligatawny and pie as though they were mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives. Probably it would never be done except as 
a device of economy. But in other fields having to do with 
things infinitely valuable, and therefore priceless, that same 
habit of setting up objectionable alternatives prevails. 

The central thesis of Dr. Gilkey’s Cole lectures at Vanderbilt 
university is that religion in our time needs to conceive of its 
materials within the framework of “both—and” rather than 
“either—or.” The connectives of the spiritual life are conjunc- 
tive, not disjunctive. There are choices to be made, of course, 
and some things are excluded from the virtuous life and from 
a Christian world-view, but the characteristic note is that of in- 
clusion. The “problems” of which we hear so much and the an- 
tithetical positions of which we are invited to select one and 
reject the other, are for the most part false dilemmas. 

This pattern of thought and this solving formula Dr. Gilkey 
applies to several of the most important contrasting concepts 
and attitudes: science and faith; adhesion to the old and search 
for the new; practical service and inner renewal; individual 
self-assertion and group loyalty; and others. It is a useful 
formula, tending away from controversy and disputatiousness 
and toward a fuller acceptance of our total heritage. And it is 
true to the facts of experience. Life moves in rhythms. We 
are alternately energetic and relaxed, forward-pressing and 
backward-looking, active and meditative. Why allow ourselves 
to be robbed of any of the legitimate resources of life when all 
things are ours? The author’s treatment is rich in illustration 
and application, and evidences a sympathetic understanding of a 
wide range of the most urgent problems of religious thought 
and of the attitudes of people who differ not only with each 
other but also with him. 

But the principle here stated is itself one of the two aspects 
of atruth. Dr. Gilkey’s method is so true that it can and must 
be applied even to the thesis which embodies it. For if, in the 
proper rhythm of thought, there is an attitude which views con- 
tradictory statements as variant aspects of the same truth, or as 
the two poles of a single sphere, or two sides of a single shield, 
there is an equally necessary attitude which sees contradictions 
as contradictions and real differences as real differences. Re- 
ligious thinking, like good living, must proceed by a judicious 
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alternation between the “both—and” formula and the “either— 
or” formula. 

There are few men today better qualified to speak words of 
wise counsel to those who are trying both to think through and 
to live out their religion than the brilliant pastor of the Hyde 
Park (Chicago) Baptist church. Five years of graduate study 
in Union seminary and in German and British universities fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard, eighteen years in the pas- 
torate of one great church, and a multitude of contacts with 
students in universities in all parts of the country, have given 
him a breadth of experience, a clarity of insight, and a power 
of expression which make any utterance of his worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. 

W. E. G. 


Books in Briet 


NUSUAL interest attaches to Helen Keller’s My REticion 

(Doubleday, $2.00). It is a commonplace to comment 
upon the marvelous achievement by which this blind and deaf 
woman has broken through the barriers which shut her from the 
visible and audible world and, while necessarily lacking the vis- 
ual and auditory imagery which make up the greater part of the 
mental furniture of those of us who have a normal complement 
of physical senses, has nevertheless come to think so soundly 
But she has also broken 
through the barriers which separate the invisible from the vis- 
Perhaps it was all the easier since, for her, there is no 
visible. At any rate this book, in which she describes her reli- 


and beautifully about the world. 
ible. 


gious experiences and sets forth her religious ideas, is wonder- 
The key to the spiritual world, for her, was the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, especially as mediated to her 
by John Hitz, who had almost as large a place in the develop- 
ment of her religious life as her teacher, Miss Sullivan, had in 
the development of her mind. Here is an expression of the mys- 
tical sense in a form which, if it strikes those who have eyes 
and ears as representing a compensatory technique which she 
may use without having opportunity to check against the con- 
crete facts of this world, is none the less impressive on that ac- 
count. 


fully vivid. 


It is an elaboration of the words of the blind plough- 


man: “God took away my eyes that my soul might see.” 


(he most arresting book that I have opened since the dawn 
of a year that is now about six weeks old is Reticio MILItTI5, 
1HE RELIGION OF A SoLpieR, by Austin Hopkins (Scribner’s, 
$2.50). All wrong in some things, as it seems to me, he is dar 
ingly right in others. Dean Inge is quoted on the jacket as say- 
ing that the doctrine of this book, while “not quite orthodox, is 
very near the heart of Christianity.” To begin with, though this 
is what the author ends with, he thinks war is evil but necessary 
hecause we are not good enough to get on without it. More than 
that, he finds it a sort of saving sacrament wherein the good 
will of nations is restored as the soldier, confessing that he is 
bound to forgive seventy times seven the brother who has of- 
iended him but seeing no reason why he should forgive even 
once an offense against others, finds that “by wounds received in 
battle the offense against others is converted to an offense 
against the soldier himself, and that which was without pardon 
becomes that for which forgiveness must be freely granted.” In- 
genious but unconvincing, unless the soldier will content himself 
with receiving wounds in order that he may be qualified to exer- 
cise forgiveness and meanwhile will inflict none. The main ar- 
gument is akin to the “crisis” theology, with its recognition of 
the permanent antithesis between the cultural and the spiritual 
life. Yet there is a synthesis, if not a reconciliation. His 
search for it is a fine appeal to the heroic and the idealistic. He 
says he is not a writer, but writers who can write as well as he 
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are exceedingly rare. In sustained beauty of diction, combining 
dignity with directness, this man who calls himself an amateur 
author could give lessons to most of the professionals. 

It may seem an extravagant statement, but for sheer style I 
know of no one with whom this “former private in the dra- 
goons” can better be compared with than George Moore. Dif- 
ferent, of course, but just as good, in my judgment, and every- 
one knows that George Moore is supposed to be the stylist par 
excellence, and is. His Cerisate Lives (Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50) is identical with his “In Single Strictness,” formerly 
published in limited editions only, with one story added and one 
subtracted. Amazingly penetrating studies of five personalities 
alike only in their detachment from normal society. The re- 
straint of his method does not seem restraint because of its 
complete adequacy, as the lack of color in an etching does not 
seem an economy because the lines are sufficient. 


There are all kinds of books about books, many of them use- 
ful but most of them dull—like book reviews, perhaps. Two re- 
moves from reality, is the customary phrase. James O’Donnell 
Bennett has found a method all his own in Mucu Loven Books 
(Boni & Liveright, $3.50), and one result of it is to postpone 
bedtime indefinitely for the happy reader. It is partly because 
he himself manifestly likes the books he writes about and does 
not select them because they are important in the history of lit- 
erature, though as a matter of fact most of them are; and partly 
because he does not tell too much. Here is a range from the 
Bible to Cellini, which is a pretty wide range, and from Aeschy- 
lus to Huck Finn. There is a chapter on Webster’s Dictionary ; 
juicy subject, that, but he likes even it. Sixty books are treated. 
I can imagine the reader’s wife saying to him (in the language 
of a familiar advertisement of something else) as they go home 
from a social evening: “Why, when did you ever read Moliére? 
But more than that, it is a 
blessed book to drop in the path of a frivolous young person or 


You were the life of the party! 


a bored old one who thinks he does not care for the great old 


books. These are the “best sellers of the ages.” 


John Erskine’s AbAM AND Eve (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50) is an 
old story by this time. It is not so 
good as his “Helen,” which had far more substance in it than 


most of its frivolous readers ever suspected. 


I read it some time ago. 


rhis book gives us 
the original domestic triangle. Lilith was first on the ground, 
Someone 
says that there are two types of wives—the mother type and the 
comrade type. Lilith was the comrade type, but Eve was a third. 
She was the clinging vine, who always got exactly what she 


but could not hold her own against the subtler Eve. 


wanted and contrived, while getting it, to convey the impres- 
sion that she was making a great sacrifice. 


We do not often have to confess to a typographical error 
so grotesque as that which occurred in connection with a re- 
view of THe Birtn or THE Curist CuILp, by Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, rector for twenty years of St. Paul’s American church 
in Rome. This is a Christmas sermon, with an introduction 
as long as the sermon itself. (Longmans, $1.00) The text is 
taken from Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, the famous one that deals 
with the coming golden age of peace and plenty and of the 
child that should be born as the sign and symbol of its coming. 
rhere is highly orthodox precedent for such use of a “pagan” 
poem, for pope Innocent III took this eclogue as the text for a 
Christmas sermon six centuries ago. Dr. Lowrie’s argument is 
that, while the historical facts of Christianity cannot be dis- 
solved into myth, myth has its positive value in the embellish- 
ment of religion. Living in Rome, where the exaltation of the 
legendary is a matter of daily observation, he has cultivated a 
generous appreciation of it. But to be serviceable in religion, 
a legend must be recognized as a legend. 


W. E. G, 





NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Michigan Bars Bible 
From Schools 

Bible reading and teaching of religious 
subjects, sectarian or otherwise, in the 
public schools of Michigan is unlawful, 
Attorney-General W. W. Potter has re- 
cently ruled, and such pracfices must now 
be discontinued. The ruling, according to 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, affects a number of normal schools, 
Michigan State college and scores of grade 
and high schools throughout the state. At 
ihese schools, he says, it has been the prac- 
tice to read the Bible in class and courses 
have been provided for “presentation of the 
general principles of Christianity.” The 
University of Michigan, it is stated, is not 
affected, since religious training there is 
conducted in a separate building not main- 
tained by the state. 


Edison Evidently Doesn't 
Like the Churches 

Interviewed on his 8lst_ birthday, 
Thomas A. Edison was asked, among 
other things, whether he thought modern 
Americans are drifting away from religion, 
and he replied, “They are drifting away 
from superstition and bunk,” adding that 
increase in scientific knowledge was re- 
sponsible for the fact that “11,344 churches 
in the United States reported no additions 
in 1927.” 


Yale Divinity School Protests 
Big Naval Proposal 

The student body and faculty of 
divinity after hearing the 
concerning the proposed naval 
put forth by the government, as _pre- 
sented to them by Prof. Edwin Borchard 
of Yale law school, called a special meet- 
ing at which the following resolution was 
passed: “We the undersigned students and 
faculty members of Yale divinity school 
earnestly protest against the proposed big 
naval program as a step away from peace, 
being in fact competitive, provocative of 
war psychology, and utterly unwarranted 
at a time when we are urging disarma- 
ment upon Europe. We urge that the in- 
fluence of our government continue to be 


Yale 
school, facts 


increase 


thrown on the side of naval reduction by 
international agreement and be exerted 
helpfully in favor of treaties that shall 
offer hope of ultimate security for all peo 
through and organized 
good will, not force.” 


ples cooperation 


Dr. Stocking Installed at 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis 

Pres. Ozora S. Davis preached the in- 
stallation sermon at the installation of Rev. 


Jay T. Stocking at Pilgrim Congregational 
church, St. Louis, which field Rev. R. H. 
Stafford recently left to succeed Dr. Gor- 
don at Old South church, Boston, Mass. 
Pres. Thomas W. Nadal of Drury college 
presided as moderator. 


A Gift of $900,000 for 
New York Cathedral 

Bishop Manning, of New York, an- 
nounces a conditional gift of $900,000 to 
cover the erection of one of the towers of 
the New York Episcopal cathedral, the 
condition being that funds be secured else- 
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where to pay for the second tower. The 


gift is at present anonymous. 


Methodist Reunion in 
Britain Nearer 

The executive committee of the Wes- 
leyan, Primitive and United Methodist 
conferences met in London last month to 
receive the report of the proposals which 


the last Wesleyan conference asked its 
committee to devise. The scheme for the 
enabling bill passed the other two confer- 
ences by large majorities, but failed to 
reach the 75 per cent in the Wesleyan. 
After the new proposals had been dis- 
cussed, the executive passed by 67 votes 
to 1 the following resolution: “The execu- 
tive records its deep thankfulness that the 


British Table Talk 


London, January 31. 

OUGLAS HAIG died suddenly on 

Sunday; he “ceased upon the midnight 
with no pain.” He was never a popular 
idol to be set up, and afterwards cast 
down; he was always the soldier, who did 
his appointed task and 
did not seek the plaudits 
of the crowd. It is sig- 
nificant that he had no 
nickname, and that when the war was over 
he did not intrigue to forestall history and 
to win a verdict through the writing of 
memoirs; he gave all his time to the serv- 
ice of the men who had been under his 
command in Flanders and France. Those 
who have every reason to know the facts 
have told me how just and clean an influ- 
ence Lord Haig had in France. Others 
who tell the story of campaigns are at- 
tempting to set his work in its right place; 
they appear to agree that his qualities 
were rather solid than brilliant, but in a 
great war the general wins who makes 
fewest blunders. And Haig was a man 
who, by his character and training, was 
fitted for such a scene as the late war pre- 
sented, a scene in which patience and cour- 
age and doggedness meant more than bril- 
Moreover, he kept to his own de- 
partment, and he did not talk. And for 
this Scot the obligations of the war did 
not end with the armistice; he took seri- 
ously the promises made to the soldiers, 
that they would not be forgotten. It must 
have been to him a cheerful task to be the 
defender of his own men in days when 
others with shorter memories were forget- 
ting them. Altogether, this the latest of 
the captains and kings to depart, was a 
man of whom no nation need be ashamed; 
his place in the roll of his country is se- 
cure. It is characteristic that at the end 
of his famous message of March, 1918, in 
which he called his countrymen to face 
the fact that they had their backs to the 
wall, he put on the first draft a cheerful 
message to the effect that Great Britain 
must win in the end; he crossed that out 
in his revision and we never read it; we 
were left by his judgment, surely a right 
judgment, to face the darkest possibili- 
ties. 


The Death of 
Earl Haig 


liance. 


* * * 


What Does “Parity” 
Mean? 

In the Times of Jan. 30 there was a pe- 
culiarly important article from a corre- 
spondent lately in America. The writer 
declares that he had found in London an 
abysmal misconception of the American 
standpoint, and in Washington he had 
found a belief that Britain had deliberately 
decided to challenge America. Everything 


turns on the meaning given to the word 
“parity.” America did not understand, so 
he claims, that its basic demand involved 
a conception of parity which would give 
the United States a permanent supremacy 
at sea. But on the British side there is 
equally no comprehension “that the Brit- 
ish government invited the United States 
to accept an interpretation of parity which 
it was equally impossible for congress to 
accept.” Both sides rejected “mathemati- 
cal parity” but could not agree what the 
word was to mean. The practical sugges- 
tion which this writer makes is that the 
political leaders of the two countries 
should come into some kind of personal 
contact: “Yet if Mr. Baldwin could spend 
a couple of days with President Coolidge 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain with Mr. 
Kellogg, I believe that the present miasma 
of misunderstanding would rapidly disap- 
pear in a cordial recognition of the real 
though by no means insurmountable dif- 
ficulty of the problems to be solved, and 
that the growing war talk of admirals and 
big navy propagandists would be recog- 
nized as the grotesque absurdity which it 
really is.” 
> 

And So Forth 

Dr. Mott is due next week; he will be 
busy almost altogether, I believe, with 
preparations for the Jerusalem council; but 
he is to pay a visit to a most important 
missionary conference arranged by the 
Church of England A valuable series 
of shilling books has been planned by Sir 
Ernest Benn, one of our most enterprising 
and far-seeing publishers; they are called 
“Affirmations,” and are edited by Dr. Da- 
vid, the bishop of Liverpool. Among the 
authors of the books already issued are 
Dr. David himself, Dr. Percy Dearmer, 
Viscount Haldane, and, most interesting of 
all in this connection, Mr. A. A. Milne 
This most charming of writers in other 
departments, deals here with “The Ascent 
of Man.” Afterwards we are to have Miss 
Sybil Thorndike on “The Drama” and Mr. 
Hugh Walpole on “My Religious Experi- 
ence.” ... In spite of a popular demand 
for a reprieve the two Cardiff murderers 
were executed last week; there is a grow- 
ing demand for the abolition of the death 
penalty; so long as it is law there will be 
petitions brought for each individual mur- 
derer. But the Cardiff case provided a 
new fact in the appeal of eight of the jury- 
men who had brought in the verdict of 
guilty. There is a general agreement that 
such an intervention is out of order and 
undesirable. My friend, Mr. Roy Calvert, 
the secretary of the society for abolishing 

(Continued on next page) 
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new proposals represent a much wider | 
measure of agreement than has hitherto | 
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utive cordially approves the proposals, PRESENT-DAY 
including the authorization by the confer- 

ences of 1928 of steps being taken to se- 
cure the enabling bill and the realization 

of union by successive stages. The execu- | DILEMMAS 
tive believes that this way of approach | 

will lead to the consummation of union | 


by general consent and good will.” IN REI IGION 


Episcopal Bishop of 
India Dies 
Dr. G. H. Westcott, Episcopal bishop 

f Lucknow, India, died Feb. 5 at the age | Jj) B CHARLES W GILKEY D D 

f 65. Dr. Westcott’s long experience in | y , , . . 
: lia, covering 40 years, his missionary | 

levotion, and his close knowledge of In. | 

lian life and customs made him a re- | 
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the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. Dr. Mullenbach’s lectures in 
social ethics are being. broadcast by the 
Chicago Daily News under the title “Cre- 
ating Good Will in Industry.” According 
to Arthur E. Holt, head of the seminary’s 
department of social ethics, Prof. Samuel 
Kincheloe, now engaged with the Y.M.C. 
\. college, Chicago, will also be added to 
the department. staff, Oct 1, 
1928. 


begining 


Good Will Meeting at 
Chicago Forum 

Catholics, protestants and Jews met at 
the annual social good will meeting of the 
forum, Sunday Feb 
19, to discuss the promotion of good will 
among their fellow men Among the 
speakers were Rev. Russell Wilbur, Cath- 
olic priest of St. Louis, Rabbi Harry Levi 
of Boston and Dr. Paul Jones of New 
York, leader of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation 


Dr. Kelley’s Will Leaves 
$100,000 to Drew 

By the will of the late William Valentine 
Kelley, who was a member of the board 
of trustees of Drew seminary, funds total- 
ing about $100,000 will go to that institu- 
tion. Dr. Kelley left an estate of about 
$200,000. 


Chicago afternoon, 


Dr. Learned Retires from Japanese 
Service After Fifty Years 
Dr. Dwight W. Learned’s recent letter 
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of retirement from Doshisha university, 
Kyoto, Japan, and the Japan mission, after 
50 years of service, has called forth many 
tributes. The newspapers of Japan have 
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been notably generous in their comments 
upon him as a scholar and educational 
leader. Japanese friends have urged him to 
return to them after a visit in America. 


Special Correspondence from the Northwest 


Portland, Oregon, February 11. 

INFIELD COLLEGE, located at Mc- 

Minnville, Oregon, is the only Baptist 
college in the Pacific northwest. Presi- 
dent L. W. Riley recently announced the 
receipt of gifts which will provide for a 
new building to cost 
$175,000, and will in- 
crease the income-pro- 
ducing endowment by 
$173,000, making it $860,000. The prin- 
cipal donors are Mrs. F. E. R. Linfield, 
in whose husband's honor the college was 
renamed a few years ago, and a California 
oil man who prefers to remain anonymous. 
There are six long established denomi- 
national colleges in the Willamette valley 
and in recent years all of them have been 
running a race with catastrophe in the 
shape of accrediting agencies, 
which lifted scholastic and financial stand- 
ards faster than they could meet them. 
Willamette university, a Methodist in 
stitution, the first to reach the de- 
sired haven of assured prosperity, and 
now there is a general disposition to con- 
gratulate Linfield over its success in do- 
ing the same. And the 10,000 shares of 
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oil stock, three-fourths of which was sold 
for $280,000, played a major part in win- 
ning the victory. 

* * * 
Hoover: All Others 
Keep Out! 

A poll of Oregon editors shows that in 
34 out of 36 counties Herbert Hoover has 
a long lead for the nomination as Repub- 
lican candidate for president. There is a 
reason. This state would like to tell the 
world that while the present secretary of 
commerce was born in Iowa and graduated 
from a California college, he prepared for 
college at Pacific academy, a Quaker insti- 
tution located at Newberg, not far from 
Portland. The dailies are now printing 
interviews from oldtimers who knew 
“Herbie” and are reproducing photographs 
that are more or less pertinent. One of 
these shows the Sunday school class to 
which he belonged. Messrs. Lowden, 
Dawes, et al., may as well cross this state 
off their lists. 


And So Forth 

Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle, the well-known 
archeologist and president of Xenia theo- 
logical seminary, has been lecturing in 
the northwest. He spent two weeks in 
Seattle. ... The Portland preachers were 
an hour late for lunch on the day of their 
February meeting. After Mr. Fred B 
Smith of New York had given an address 
on the necessity of better international 
understanding, somebody introduced a 
resolution 6f protest against the big navy 
bill pending in congress. Two or 
three reserve chaplains at once demurred 
and it found difficult to stanch the 
resulting flow of oratory. The resolution 
finally passed. Aimee Semple Mc- 
pherson, now a self-styled “admiral” of 


now 


was 


the Lord’s navy, recently made a flying 
trip to Vancouver, B. C., with a briefer 
stop at Centralia, Wash. She was in 
specting the full gospel “lighthouses” in 
those places. Between trains Portland ad- 
mirers besought her to hold a revival cam- 
paign here in May. She replied that this 
would involve canceling an eight weeks’ 
engagement in London, but that she would 
think about it 

meeting of the First Baptist church, Seat- 
tle, the pastor, Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey, 
offered to have his salary cut rather than 
to see the church go back in its giving to 
benevolences. . . . A group of educators 
at the University of Oregon have drawn 
up a constitution for a school of religion 
modeled after that recently inaugurated 
at the University of Iowa. It is designed 
to supplement rather than to supplant the 
religious agencies now at work on the 
campus. Quite similar to this is the work 
now being done by the Rev. William L. 
Young at the University of Montana. It 
meets with the cordial approval of the 
university authorities and with increasing 
support from the students, over 125 of 
whom took credit courses in religion last 
year. Epwarp Larirp MILLs. 
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Dr. Learned reports that he has completed 
the work of preparing plates for his Bible 
commentaries which are to be published by 
the Japanese publishing house. 


Young People’s Leadership 
Institute, New York, Meets 
The 17th annual young people's leader- 
ship institute, under the auspices of the 
evangelistic committee of New York city 
cooperation with Christian Endeavor 
societies, Baptist young people’s societies, 
the Epworth league and the Y’s, are meet- 
ing for six evenings, Feb. 21-7, at West 
Park Presbyterian church, New York. 
\. G. Pigueron, general secretary of the 
evangelistic committee, presides. 


Missionary Headquarters of Disciples 
May Be Moved to Indianapolis 

The executive committee of the United 
Christian Missionary society of the Disci- 
ples of Christ have under discussion the 
possible moving of the headquarters of 
that organization to Indianapolis. The 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
have in their possession the buildings of 
the College of Missions which has closed 
its doors, and the board offers the buildings 
at $1 for a period of 99 years,” it being 
necessary only to make some alterations 
ind provide for continued upkeep. It is 
estimated that if the United Society re- 
mains in St. Louis, about $25,000 annually 
will be required to provide needed space, 
fter a few years. The society has had 
its headquarters in St. Louis for the past 

years. No decision has yet been 

eached as to removal. 


Presbyterian Missions 
May Suffer Cut 
Orders have been given for a cut of 30 
per cent in the budget of the Foreign Mis- 
ons board of the Presbyterian church, 
S., unless the contributions to foreign 
missions for the current year are materially 


icreased. 


Bishop Henderson to Raise 
Million for Ohio Wesleyan 
Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, of the 
Cincinnati area of the Methodist church, 
has accepted the directorship of the cam- 
gn among Ohio Methodist churches to 
raise a million dollars for Ohio Wesleyan 
iversity. 


Dr. T. T. Lew Gives Courses 
At Boston University 

Dr. Timothy T. Lew has begun his 
rk in Boston university school of theol- 
where he is giving two courses, one 
the modern movement in China and 
future of Christianity there, and the 
her on the religious life of the Chinese 


Bishop Welch 
Decorated 

Bishop Herbert Welch, of Seoul, Korea, 
has been cited by the emperor of Japan 
for the “order of the sacred treasure” in 

gnition of his services to the Korean 

ple. He has been resident in Korea 
15 years. Bishop Welch is now in 
\merica, having come especially for the 
reneral conference. 


Religion and Crime Discussed at 

Religious Education Meet 
‘Is the lack of adequate religious in- 

struction responsible in some degree for 
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the prevalence of juvenile crime?” was 
one of the points discussed by Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill, general secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
in his annual address at the recent meet- 
ing of the council held in Chicago. Dele- 
gates were present from the United States 
and Canada, representing 39 denomina- 
tions and church organizations. 


Southern California Features 
Congress of Youth 

A committee composed of young people 
representing the colleges of Southern Cali- 
fornia, together with denominational 
groups and other organizations, have 
planned a congress of youth to be open to 
all young people from 18 to 28 years of 
age. The congress will be held March 
1-4, at First Methodist church, Los An- 
geles. Subjects to be discussed are: The 
church, race relations, international rela- 
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tions, law 
liefs. 


enforcement and religious be 


$100,000 Gift for Santiago 
College, Chile 

Rev. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, correspond- 
ing secretary of the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Methodist church, announces 
that an anonymous gift of $100,000 has 
been received toward the sum of $200,000 
now being raised for the rebuilding of San- 
tiago college, girls’ school conducted by 
the Methodists in Chile. 


Reformed Churches Promot« 
Interdenominational Congress 

Under the auspices of the western sec 
tion of the alliance of Reformed churches 
holding the Presbyterian system, an in- 
terdenominational congress will be held in 
Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 28-29, the chapel of 
the theological seminary of the Reformed 
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church being the place set for the sessions. 
Delegates have been summoned from all 
over the country. Oliver R. Williamson, of 
Chicago, is promotional chairman of the 
alliance. Denominations to be officially 
represented are: Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, United Church of Canada, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. A. (National), 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South- 
ern), United Presbyteriag church, Re- 
formed Church in America, Reformed 
Church in the U. S., General Synod Re- 
formed Presbyterian church, Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian church. Among 
the speakers secured for the conferences 
are George W. Wickersham, J. Ross Ste- 
venson, Arthur J. Brown and George W 
Richards. 


British Laity Endorse 
Prayer Book 

The new Church of England prayer 
book was given general approval by the 
house of laity, on Feb. 8, by 196 votes to 
80. Approval had already been given by 
the house of bishops and the house of 
clergy, by large majorities. However, it is 
indicated in a message from London, this 
“general approval” does not mean that the 
bishops’ proposed revision of the first 
prayer book measure, which was defeated 
in the house of commons last year, has 
For the three houses of the 
church are now to discuss the revision in 
detail and it is reported that a fight is ex- 
pected, especially in the house of laity, over 
the question of reservation of the host for 
the sick, the crux of the whole situation 
Sir Thomas Inskip, solicitor general, has 
declared as spokesman for the anti-revi- 
sionists in the house of commons that there 
is little chance of its accepting the prayer 
hook while reservation is retained 


been accepted 


A Protestant Pilgrimage 
To Czechoslovakia 

Che Czechoslovak protestants of Amer- 
planning to celebrate the 10th 
Czechoslovak national 
independence by a pilgrimage to that coun- 


ica are 
anniversary of the 


try Besides their participation in that 
celebration, they will attend the Hus cele- 
brations in July, as well as the ceremony 
of the unveiling of the Woodrow Wilson 
monument, the work of the Chicago sculp- 
tor, Polasek. Wilson is regarded as in a 
special co-founder, along with 
President T. G. Masaryk, of the Czecho- 
slovak republic. The party leaves New 
York, June 2 


sense a 


American Rector Becomes Canon 
Of Scottish Cathedral 

Rev John Forbes Mitchell, rector ol 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, Brooklyn, 
was inducted into office as honorary canon 
of St. Andrew's cathedral, Aberdeen, Scot 
land, Jan. 17, at St. Paul’s chapel. The 
service was conducted by Rt. Rev. Fred 
eric L. Deane, bishop of Aberdeen. Dr 
Mitchell is the first priest of the Episcopal 
church in America to be received as canon 
of St. Andrew's. He is a native of Aber 
deen 


“Comity” the Watchword at 
Haverhill, Mass. 

To discuss “Comity and Unity” a re- 
markable mecting was held at the Univer- 
salist church, Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 29. 
The Center Congregational church, the 
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First Church of Christ, Bradford (Congre- 
gational), the First Parish Unitarian, the 
North Congregational, the Union Congre- 
gation and the West Congregational 
churches united with First Universalist, 
and two other Congregational churches in 
the suburbs sent delegates. On a day of 
storm, a congregation assembled which 
nearly filled the church. Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, minister of the Universalist 
church, presided, and Dr. W. E. Gilroy of 
the Congregationalist and Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, of Washington, were the chief 
speakers. 


Dr. Hough Sails for 
Europe in May 

Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, of Detroit, 
will sail for Europe May 30. After a 
Mediterranean trip which is to include 
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Alexandria, Constantinople and Athens, he 
hopes to be in England from July 15 to 
Sept. 7. 


Million and a Half 
For Lepers 

Nearly $1,500,000 has been raised in the 
United States since 1893 for the work of 
the American mission to lepers, as re 
ported at its 34th annual meeting in New 
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expression. 


“Tn an age of superficial methods and sensational appeal, Dr. Stafford 
has dared to establish his ministry upon the sheer worth of personality 
and whole souled devotion to inquiry concerning truth; its meaning and 


Few contributions to the religious life and thought of 
America at the present hour could be more valuable than this intelligent 
discussion of Christian Humanism.” 

WituraM E. Gitroy, Editor-in-chief, The Congregationalist. 





new age of faith. 
Christian thinking. 


“Jl is an opportune time for some one to emphasize as clearly as Dr. 
Stafford has done that there is a Christian humanism shot through and 
through with theistic faith and even mystical experience. 
pretation will commend itself to many minds as one of the signs of a 
It renders a timely service in the restatement of 
It is unusual to find a volume of sermons through 
which such a clearly articulated point of view is presented.” 
Lucius H. BuGsBer, Minneapolis, Hennepin Ave. Methodist Church. 


This inter- 





“Seriously and most earnestly I commend this book to the intellect 
and conscience of all Christian men and women.” 
GrorGE A. Gorpon, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





demanding light. 


interpreted world.” 


“Dr. Stafford speaks on vital themes on which our day is imperiously 
Hie marshals with close and cogent argument the 
evidences for Christian faith which may be found in our scientifically 


Jay T. SrockinG, Saint Louis, Pilgrim Congregational Church. 





ences. 


“Dr. Stafford has a mind of singular clearness and brilliancy, a style of 
rich and radiant forcefulness, and a heart glowing with spiritual experi- 
Here speaks a prophet of God.” 

Kzra Squier Tippee, President, Drew Theological Seminary. 
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York last month. During the past year 
$190,561 was received from various con- 
tributors, and during December, 1927, the 
contributions amounted to $41,614, about 
one-half of which was received as a 
special Christmas fund. 


Chicago Congregational Leaders 
Hold Retreat 

\ pre-Lenten retreat for Congregational 

isters of the Chicago area was held at 
Chicago theological seminary last Mon- 
day under the joint direction of the semin- 
ry, the Chicago city missionary and ex- 
tension society, the Illinois Congregational 
and the Chicago 


ynference ministers’ 


n 


Englishwoman Receives Prize 
For Airmen’s Hymn 
Last August the Hymn society of New 
York announced that an anonymous donor 
d offered a prize of $100 for the best 
mn poem celebrating the overseas flight 
f Colonel Lindbergh. Dr. George Elli- 
Rev. William Pierson Merrill and Rev. 
W. Russell Bowie were selected to serve 
dges. Report now comes that of the 
1276 poems submitted the prize poem has 
n selected. It is the work of Miss May 
vland, of Eastbourne, Eng., the first 
za of which reads as follows: 


God of the shining hosts that range on 
high 
Lord of the 

night, 
Hear us for these, 

sky, 

give to them the shelter of Thy 

might. 


A Plea 


seraphs serving day and 


our squadrons of the 
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Poems came in from every state in the 
union, every province in Canada, from 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
from France, Switzerland, Latvia, Ber- 
muda, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Brazil, Ger- 
many and Spain, these last two countries 
contributing hymns in their native tongue. 
The Hymn society now offers another 
prize of $100 for the best hymn tune sub- 
mitted for these prize words before Easter. 
Manuscripts are to be mailed to Miss 
Grace L. Darnell, 418 W. 20th St., New 
York. Further details may be secured by 
addressing her. 


Church Membership 
In Hawaii 

Of about 324,000 residents of the Ha- 
waiian islands, 264,000 are not claimed by 
any church, and of approximately 111,450 
children, 85,000 are not receiving religious 
training of any kind. These facts have 
been disclosed by a preliminary report of 
a survey made during the past year by 
Miss Edna J. Hill, under the auspices of 
the Hawaiian board of missions and the 
women’s board of missions of Central 
Union church. 


A Spiritual Revival 
In Rumania 

\ spiritual revival, reports Das Evange- 
lische Deutschland, is taking place among 
the Orthodox churches of Rumania. The 
new movement is reflected in the public 
life of the country. In the daily press 
greater prominence is given to discussion 
of religious questions than ever before. 
A new translation of the Bible has been 
published, and the study of the Bible has 
been greatly stimulated. Rumania’s Ortho- 
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dox churches are reported to be copying 
“the methods of the protestant churches.” 


Dr. Mathews Leads Campaign 
For Kobe College Million 

Dean Shailer Mathews, of the University 
of Chicago, is chairman of the Kobe col- 
lege corporation, which is undertaking to 
raise a fund of a million dollars for Kobe 
college, Kobe, Japan, one of the three 
largest girls’ colleges in Asia. The alum- 
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1 regard this as a book of pr- . 
mary signihcance . In some 5 
ways the most thoughtful, bal- 2 
anced, judicial and careful state- & 
ment that I have seen upon this - 
mooted question. I find myself 4 
deeply indebted to this book for - 
points of view that I did not have #8 
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“One feels that if the reviewers had beeu 
asked to review the Sermon on the Mount 
when it was first delivered, they would 
have been even more patronizing and 
superior.” 


— Dr. F. W. Norwood. 


“The book has sent me into the pulpit 
witha quickened imagination, a burning 
heart and a loosened tongue.” 


—Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


Mr. Sheppard is daring greatly. This is a doughty deed 
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— Dr. Robert F. Horton 
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nae in Japan have already raised $75,000 
for the new campus and others in Japan 
will bring the total to $300,000. The new 
building program calls for $700,000 which 
will be raised in America. The college is 
undenominational. Miss Isabelle McCaus- 
land, professor of sociology of the school, 
is now in this country speaking in behalf 
of the work. 


e 
Northfield Conferences 
And Dates 

fhe summer schools and conferences for 
this year at East Northfield, Mass., are as 
follows: Young men students’ conference, 
15-23: young conference. 
25-July 2: interdenomina- 
tional home mission conference, July 5-13; 
omen's foreign missionary society, July 
13-21; religious education, July 23-Aug. 1: 
Christian workers’, Aug. 1-13; Massachu 
etts Christian Endeavor, Aug. 12-20 


June women's 


lune women’s 


Chicago Episcopalians in 
Lenten Services 

The Lenten services under the auspices 
of the Chicago church club of the Episco 
pal church provide the following speakers 
for noonday meetings at the Garrick the- 
iter, beginning Ash Wednesday: Feb. 22 
24, Bishop James Wise of Kansas; Feb. 
27-March 2, Dr. Frank E. Wilson, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; March Rev. Julius A 
Schaad, Augusta, Ga.; March 12-16, Bishop 
James E. Freeman, Washington, D. C.; 
March 19-23, Bishop G. G. Bennett of Du- 
luth, Minn.; March 26-30, Dr. Phillips E. 
Minn.; April 2-6, 
Anderson of Chicago. 
will be broadcast over 


5.9 


Osgood, Minneapolis, 
Bishop Charles P. 
These services 


WMAQ. 


Church Community Guildhall 
For Claremont, Cal. 

The new church-community guildhall of 
Berkeley, Cal., costing $150,000, was for- 
mally opened Jan. 8. Pres. Herman F 
Swartz of the Pacific school of 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
mont 
dent population of 3,000 


religion, 

Clare- 
has but one church serving a 
the 
students of Pomona and Scripps colleges. 
Thirty 


the 


resi- 
800 


besides 


-six fellowships are represented in 
rhe guild 
hall will take care of the present needs of 
the 40 and 


societies connected with the church life of 


church membership new 


the church school and clubs 


the 


community 


Southern Baptists Seek to 
Save Bible Institute 

Southern Baptists are concerned about 
the financial situation of the Baptist Bible 
institute at New 
expected receipts from an extensive cam 


Orleans. A shortage in 
paign has left it with an indebtedness of 
$345,000 and no endowment. 


Minneapolis Lutherans in 
Forward Moves 

Lutheran congregations in Minneapolis 
will spend $1,327,000 during 1928 on new 
buildings and improvements, according to 
a survey recently completed by the con- 
financial 
newspaper, and plans have already been 
made 
church building in 1929 


struction news editor of a local 


for $255,000 worth of Lutheran 


Canon Streeter Says Churches 
Not Quite Dead 


Canon B. H. Streeter, several weeks 
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ago, came out with the statement that the 
world is morally bankrupt. Now, in an 
article in the Home magazine, he modifies 
his gloomy remark by admitting that there 
is still a great deal of fresh and creative 
moral energy behind ideals like interna- 
tional peace and social reform. Moreover, 
he adds this cheering thought, “None of 
the churches is quite dead!” 


Prof. Frick, Central Wesleyan 
Pioneer Teacher, Dies 

Prof. John H. Frick, teacher for 50 
years in Central Wesleyan college, in Mis- 
souri, his alma mater, died suddenly Dec. 
29. Dr. Frick was a Union soldier, grad- 
uated with Central Wesleyan’s first class 
and for 50 years taught there in the chair 
of natural science. He was 75 years of 
age at the time of his death. 


Ministers’ Sons Rank 
Highest at Yale 
According to a recent survey of the oc- 


cupations of students’ parents, the bureau 
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of education of the department of the 
interior announces that at Yale university 
ministers’ sons rank highest in class rat- 
ing. An analysis of the survey showed 
that lawyers’ sons ranked second; the 
combined professions of teaching, third: 
medicine, fourth; business, fifth; engineer- 
ing and science, sixth; and writing and 
artistic professions, seventh. Mental-test 
ratings rank ministers’ sons first again 


Some of Julius Rosenwald’s 
Constructive Charities 

During the past few years 4,000 school 
buildings for Negroes have been erected 
from funds furnished by Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago. Twenty-three Y build- 
ings have also been erected out of his 
generosity. 


Columbia Expands 
Religious Program 

As a result of a bequest of a half-million 
which recently became available under the 
will of Mrs. John I. Kane, Columbia uni- 
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us off victor over our temptations and difficulties.” 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Pastor First Methodist Church, Evanston. 
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versity has been able during the past term 
to carry out the most comprehensive reli- 
gious program in its history. Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox reports that 42 courses 
having to do with religion are now being 


HRISTIAN CE 
conducted. Through the cooperation of 
Union seminary a special course has been 
offered to theological students, and other 
courses are offered in oriental religion, 
Buddhism and Chinese thought. More than 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


Washingon, February 8. 
IFE is never dull here in the nation’s 
L capital, except possibly in mid-summer 
hen the thermometer climbs to dizzy 
heights, and congressmen are away from 
is renewing acquaintance with the home 
folks. But 
this is mid- 
winter and 
socially, po- 
litically and religiously everything is go- 
ng at full speed ahead. The President 
Mrs. are in the midst of 
round of receptions and state din- 
Once a week or thereabouts the 
President eats buckwheat cakes and sau- 
sage with a group of senators and repre- 
sentatives, though what goes on at these 
reakfast confabs ‘none of the guests 
cems inclined to tell. Possibly they com- 
ment on the delicious hot cakes and the 
excellence of the coffee and never touch 
state at all. Three of the an- 
ual presidential receptions have been 
ld and only one remains. These bril- 
t affairs are always held on Thursday 
ening, but prayer meetings and presi- 
dential receptions run tandem fashion 
the clock is concerned and both 
ve attended the same evening, that 
has the little white engraved 
which entitles him to pass the vigi- 
white house guards. 
* * * 
The Senator from 
Alabama 
Up on the hill under the big dome, the 
litical pot slowly simmers one day, 
nly to burst out in furious agitation the 
Senator Heflin breaks out with a 
ntal rash now and then and when he 
ins to rant most of his fellow senators 
that they have urgent business in 
cloak rooms. The galleries, always 
harmed with clownish antics, remain to 
what he has to say and then depart 
opinions unchanged. Senator Hef- 
heavy on the scales but his argu- 
do not always indicate a _ corre- 
mental parity. In the opinion 
a few discerning observers, the 
tor from Alabama by his tirade the 
her day made votes for the man whom 
set out to destroy. 


Presidential Receptions and 
Prayer Meetings 


Coolidge 


a al 


so 


for =e 


one 


sponding 


* * 
Still Dodging the 
Dry Issue 
president-makers 
to avoid the prohibition question 
national issue. They insist that it 
t a question that enters into the sit- 
tion in any degree whatever, but they 
w, as does everybody else, that it is 
ggest question before the people 
and they are afraid of it. It is 
listurbing their slumbers and taking all 
the joy out of their waking hours. Their 
efforts to make the tariff, states rights, 
‘ax reduction and even international rela- 
vons the paramount issues, meet with 
but little success. They know full well 


are studiously 


' 


that the big issue just now is this bother- 
some 18th amendment. Their abortive 
efforts to throw out smoke screens do 
not deceive anybody. One of these days 
there will be a square out and out fight 
to the finish at the polls with an un- 
compromising dry on one end and a 
militant wet on the other. A good many 
of us who are not politicians are wishing 
that November of this year might fur- 
nish such a test. We would await the 
outcome with full confidence in the judg- 
ment and sanity of the American voter. 


* * * 


Progress in Church 
Building 

Washington churches are in 
of a busy season. The First Congrega- 
tional church, where the President is a 
regular attendant, is once more worship- 
ing in its own building after more than a 
year spent in the unworshipful interior 
of a moving picture theater. Dr. Pierce 
has added to his equipment a double bar- 
relled movie projector of the latest type 
and advertises “Evangelism Through the 
Eye” each night of the week. Bishop 
Freeman announces at seemingly fre- 
quent intervals a huge contribution to 
the cathedral fund. Gradually this monu- 
mental structure is taking form. It will 
be a credit to the city and the nation. 


the midst 


+ * * 


How Much Power Have 
The Admirals? 

The gigantic naval 
being considered in committee. Can it 
possible that our country will be 
plunged into this foolish and dangerous 
policy? We shall The committee 
on naval affairs is listening to admirals 
and others who make war their business. 
How deep an impression they are mak 
ing nobody but members of the commit- 
tee know and they are not yet ready to 
tell. However there are of sen- 
sible men in the houses of congress who 
are not going to be swept off their feet 
by the made-to-order 
plumed admiral. This 
yet lost its moral sense 
it may not. 


increase bill is still 


be 


see. 


scores 


panic of a white 
country has not 
God grant that 
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tunity to quick buyer. Write or call immedi- 
ately. H. D. McKEEHAN, 607 Church St., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 











10,000 AND WOMEN 

from al! waiks of life now studying 

the Bible under competent guidance. 

188 POUR SES aveltebte OLDand 

NEW T AMENT. Modern 

Bible study ane « ns vision —deepens 

religious life. Begin now Descriptive liter- 

ature free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 

S or more to ono 60c each. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Aniversitp of Chicago Dept. 365, Chicago, Ill 














‘Church Furniture 
Globecraft Shops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 


us your needs. Before you buy—comparel 


Globe Furniture Ag. Co. 
18 Dark Place — Wortbville, Micb. 














CHURCH FURNITURE 
Bverpting or Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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200 students at Columbia, moreover, are 
working in settlements, church clubs and 
other religious organizations. 


Michigan Minister Undertakes 
Strenuous Task 

Resigning from First Congregational 
pulpit at Pontiac, Mich., Rev. A. Eugene 
Bartlett is embarking upon a campaign for 
a “restoration of the early joy of Chris- 
tianity.” During a pastorate of six years 
at Pontiac, Dr. Bartlett received 787 new 
members. Speaking of his new work, he 
says: “I am starting on a transcontinental 
Tour of Happiness and will conduct in 
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Special Correspond 
Vew York, February 9 
HE ASSIGNMENT of the sports bay 
of the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
on Sunday Jan. 29, received 
front page from most of the 
dailies, massing together as the occasion 
did in its ecclesiastical pro- 
leading representa 
tives of the various 
commemorated. The 
S. Myrick the sports 
was a pageant of contemporary life. With 
Bishop William T. Manning were Julian 
mittee, Dwight F. Davis, secretary of 
war, Mavor Walker, the clergy and 
sportsmen led by a_ band, uni- 
formed the Veteran Corps of 
Artillery cathedral This 
modern the chapel bay de 
picts in colors 26 of the 
athletic sports of day. Comments 
the design have been and 
contradictory but, on the whole, it should 
congratulatory and approving. It 
and revives the mid-nineteenth 
phrase of Thomas Hughes con 
“muscular Christianity,” 
Manning's comment lends an in- 
“Clean, wholesome, well 
regulated sport is a most powerful agency 
for true and upright living. It calls out 
and develops just those qualities which 
are essential to a noble manhood and 
And so true sport and true 
religion should be in the touc! 
and sympathy. The sports bay will stand 
for the fact that the must be in 
touch with the whole of life. It will stand 
for the value and dignity of sport and it 
will stand also for the true humanness as 
the divineness of the Christian 
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* . 
Protestantism—Easier, 
Not Better 

Jesuit Father William 
Brooklyn K. C. forum the other Sunday 
evidently reflected the mandatory em- 
phasis of the encyclical in his answer to 
a question regarding the private judg 
ment of protestants as a basis for a pos 
sible freer and happier life: 
they can use private judg 
ment, protestants don’t consider as sins 
half the transgressions Catholics do and 
so live a freer and happier life. Wouldn't 
it be better to be a protestant than a 
Catholic? 

“A. It is easier to be a protestant, not 
better. It is still easier to be an atheist 
for atheism imposes no obligations what- 
But all protestantism is false. The 
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churches of many denominations a ‘week 
of joy’.” He recently spoke at Broadway 
tabernacle, New York, the Union Congre- 
gational church, Boston, and in a week's 
campaign at Charleston, S. C. 


Rev. Charles H. Williams Leaves 
Boston Congregational Church 
Rev. Charles H. Williams, of Central 
Congregational church, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, has been compelled by ill healt! 
to resign that work. This church now 
enrolls a thousand members, 578 having 
been received by Dr. Williams. The 
gregation asked that he withdraw 


con- 
his 


York 


argument is the logic of the child who re- 
grets that tooth brushes were ever in- 
vented on the score that he wouldn't have 
to clean his teeth if they didn’t exist. The 
question is, ‘What about God's will and 
the life beyond the grave?’ There 
real handicap in being a Catholic, 
there are corresponding advantages, and 
God’s grace is not wanting to help us 
do our duty if only we solicit it and use 
the sacraments.” 

So authoritarian asceticism justifies its 
own rebellion against natural impulses by 
claiming the special prerogative of God's 
will and immortal life to its own group. 
There is a protestant puritanism that 
echoes it, of course, which the modern 
conscience individually futile 
but this other attitude involves a group 
of citizens in a terrible social 
piritual energy. 
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For Better 
Movies 

The aggressive 
reformers to 
censorship 
ture 


efforts of one-track-mind 
promote drastic legislative 
and control of moving pic- 
films is being counterbalanced by 
the more reasonable consideration of this 
problem by public spirited citizens whose 
educational and professional concern for 
wholesome entertainment warrants greater 
consideration from the public. A recent 
meeting at the Waldorf, being the fourth 
annual conference of the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, presents 
such an effort. At this meeting Professor 
Leroy E. Bowman of the department of 
science at Columbia, declared that 
the best pictures “can be evolved only 
through intelligent selection by the in- 
terested public and not through censor- 
ship, moralism or monopoly. It is the 
plan of common effort and of common 
as opposed to the narrow, moral- 
istic and monopolistic plans that have 
been proposed in various quarters.” Dr 
Horace M. Kallen traced the history o! 
censorship and declared its psychological 
to be “fear, greed and a sense 0! 
shame.” Dr. John Herman Randall, di- 
rector of the World Unity foundation, 
urged that producers eliminate from pic- 
tures any element tending to excite racial 
prejudice or to glorify war. Other speak- 
ers, including even exhibitors themselves. 
reflected the same consideration for 4 
better coordination of effort and organi- 
zation of the industry that would elimi- 
nate the present evils and provide a more 
stable basis for public approval. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE, 
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resignation and accept a three months’ va- 
cation, but he asked that his resignation 
be finally accepted. Dr. Williams has 
served at Jamaica Plain since 1919. 


Where Do Ministers 
Come From? 

It has been determined as the result of 
a questionnaire circulated by the clergy- 
men’s committee of the American eugenics 
society that ministers come from minister- 
‘al families, the son following in the foot- 
steps of his father. The questionnaire was 
submitted to leading ministers of all de- 
nominations of the protestant church and 
indicated that two-fifths of these were 
themselves sons of ministers. As only 100 
ministers were considered in the question- 
naire, the result could not be taken as rep- 
resentative, concedes Rev. Henry S. Hunt- 
ington, of Scarsdale, N. Y., who had the 

nvass in charge. 


without extravagance 


Great 
Northern 


Hotel 


Dearborn St., from Jackson to Quincy 
Chicago 


HE “Comfortable Great 

Northern” is in Chicago’s 
central business section, within 
one block of State Street, the 
great shopping thoroughfare, 
and close to the _ theater, 
financial and wholesale dis- 
tricts. Field Museum, Art 
Institute and Soldier Field 
Stadium are within walking 
distance. 


400 Large, Bright, Livable 
Rooms $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $5, 
and a few extra large corner 
rooms at slightly higher prices. 
For two persons in any room 
the additional cost is only $1 
a day. No extra charge over 
main restaurant prices for 
service of meals in guest rooms. 


Garage near. Guests’ cars de- 
livered without service charge. 
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The Religion of the Spirit, by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. Abingdon, $2.00. 
God the Greatest Poet and Man His Greatest 
Poem, by Bruce S. Wright. Abingdon, $1.25. 
The Message of the Carillon and Other Addresses, 


$2.50. 
rison Sacket Elliott. Association Press. 


Revell. 
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Shaken by the Wind, by Ray Strachey. Macmillan, 
The Bearing of Psychology Upon Religion, by Har- 


Paul’s Hymn of Love, by Charles R. Erdman. 





by W. L. Mackenzie, M.P. Macmillan. 





Problems of the Family, by Willystine Goodsell. 





Century, $3.50. 

A Short Psychology of Religion, by G. J. Jordan. 
Harper, $1.50. 

The Junior Church, by Homer J. Councilor. Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 

The Religion of Tibet, a Study of Lamaism, by 
J. E. Ellam. Dutton. 

The Reformed Church Pulpit, by Frederick K. 
Stamm. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Southern Cross, by Leland Wellington Brig- 
nall. Christopher Publishing House, $2.00. 

Her Father’s Tribute, a Memorial of Elizabeth 
Graham Colton. Revell. 


BREAD 


A New One- Act Play for Schools 
and Churches 
By Fred Eastman 


A powerful and moving portrayal of a 
spiritual struggle in a modern farm 
home. Requires a cast of 2 men 


and 4 women. Simple properties. 
PRICE 30c¢ 


Christian Century Book Service 





























Toward a Fruitful 
LENTEN and EASTER SEASON ~ 


Our February Recommendations 


The Impatience of a Parson: SHepParp. 
Religion and Social Justice: Eppy. 
Christian Humanism: Srarrorp. 

I Believe in God: Roypen. ($2.00). 


January Recommendations 


Does Civilization Need Religion? Nriesunr. ($2.00). 

The Wrestle of Religion With Truth: Wreman. 
($2.50). 

Modern Worship: Voar. ($2.00). 

If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach: 
Editor. ($2.50). 


Note also the following books of special value 
at this season: 


Horizons of Immortality: KersHner. ($1.50). 

The Christian Belief in Immortality: SNowbeEN. 
($1.50). 

Lenten Sermons: by 
($1.75). 

The Assurance of Immortality: Fospick. 

The Crucifixion in Our Street: Srewarr. 

The Resurrection in Our Street: Srewarr. 

Watching the Cross (Sermons): Jones. 

The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: 
($2.00). 

Personal Religion and Life of Devotion: 
($1.00). 

The Five Portraits of Jesus: CLrow. ($2.00). 

Portraits of Jesus in New Testament: SNoOwDEN. 
($1.00). 

The Secret Garden of the Soul: Herman. 

Creative Prayer: Herman. ($2.00). 

What Can a Man Believe? Barron. 

In Quest of Reality: Rem. ($1.00) 

The Great Partnership (on God): McCatium. ($2). 

The Incarnation in Our Street: Srewarr. ($1.35). 

The Daily Altar: Wit.tert-Morrison. (Single copies 
cloth, $1.00; morocco $2.50. Cloth in lots of 15 or 
more 75 cents per copy). 


($2.00). 
($1.50). 
($2.00). 


STELZLE, 


foremost modern preachers. 
($1.00). 
($1.35). 
($1.35). 
($2.00). 
ROBERTSON. 
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($2.00). 


($2.50). 
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An American Pilgrimage; letters of Grace Scribner 
selected by Winifred L. Chappell. Vanguard, $.50. 

High Ground, by Jonathan Brooks Bobbs Merrill, 
$2.00. 

East of Siam, by Harry A. Franck. Century, $3.50. 

To the Foot of the Rainbow, by Clyde Kluckhorn. 
Century, $3.50. 

American Foreign Policies, by James Wilford Gar- 
ner. New York University Press. 
Growing Up, by Karl de Schweinitz. 

$1.75. 

Speaking with Tongues Histagically and Psycho- 
logically Considered, by George Barton Cutten. 
Yale University Press, $2.50. 

Men Are Like That, by Leonard Ramsden Hartill. 
Bobbs Merrill, $3.00. 

November Night, by the author of “Miss Tiverton 
Goes Out.” Bobbs Merrill, $2.50. 

Prayers, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
$1.50. 

Jesus the Patriot, by Frank B. Cowgill. 
pher Publishing House, Boston, $1.25. 

Some Minor Characters in the New Testament, by 
A. T. Robertson. Doubleday Doran, $1.75. 

In the Service of the King: the Story of My Life, 
by Aimee Semple McPherson. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00. 

How to Preach the New Testament, by Frederick 
J. Rae. Doubleday Doran, $2.00. 

The Golden Stool, by Edwin W. Smith. Doubleday 
Doran, $1.50. 

Disraeli, a Picture of the Victorian Days, by Andre 
Maurois. Appleton, $3.00. 

An Everyday Christian, by John 
Methodist Book Concern, $.75. 
Lenten Sermons by Representative Preachers, edited 
by Frederick J. North. Doubleday Doran, $2.00. 
Messages of Mercy, by Rev. Henry M. Wharton 

Doubleday Doran, $1.75. 

Liberia, Old and New, by James L. Sibley and D. 

Westermann. Doubleday Doran. 
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MY IDEA of GOD 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton 
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[Eighteen Ideas of God”’ - $2.50! 
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The Nature of 
the World 
andofMan 


By 16 University of Chicago 
ofessors 














The most authoritative book on 
general science published 
in years. 
A Superb Gift! 
New Revised Edition $5 
Christian Century Book Service 
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Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, by Nolan B. Har- 
mon. Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

Facing the Truth, by Carl Albert Seaward. Tufts 
College Press. 

Sidelights on Our Social and Economic History, by 
S. E. Forman. Century, $2.25. 

Luther and the Reformation, by James Mackinnon, 
Vol. II. Longmans, $6.40. 
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The Great Magdalens, by Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. 
Macmillan, $2.25. 

The Unique Status of Man, ty H. Wildon Carr. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

God in us; the World Faith of Quakerism, by 
Daniel Gibbons. Macmillan, $1.00. 

Twentieth Century Christianity, by Frank Ballard. 
T. & T. Clark, $2.50. 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Toronto, February 9. 

LL HIS FRIENDS in the Canadian 

west were deeply grieved to read the 
news of the death of Dr. W. Leslie Clay, 
the moderator of the Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly. Pastor in Victoria, B. C., 
the stately, cour- 
teous gentleman had 
graced every  posi- 
tion to which the 
church appointed him. Indeed, his deci- 
sion to withdraw from his church when 
it entered the union was one of the most 
painful incidents which came to those 
who felt called to go forward. On the 
Pacific coast his ministry was rich and 
loving, and no one was more beloved. 
In the council of the church he was held 
in high esteem, and even in the days of 
separation his voice added little if any- 
thing to the tenseness and_ bitterness 
which prevailed. His election last year as 
moderator was hailed by his old asso- 
ciates, who despite the separation retain 
old personal interests. Not until his re- 
cent official tour in the east, where he 


Presbyterians Lose 
Their Moderator 


came into a different atmosphere, were 
any words allowed to pass his lips which 
l 


eft a pang in memory. But even this 
was speedily forgotten when word came 
that he was removed from the train, 
stricken with disease of the heart and 
taken to Winnipeg hospital. After two 
weeks of waiting he passed away while vet 
in the prime of life. 
+ . . 

Anglicans Talk 
Union 

Quite a flutter has been started in 
Canadian church circles by a series of 
sermons recently started by Rev. J. E. 
Ward, rector of St. Stephen’s Anglican 
church. Mr. Ward opened with a sharp 
call for something definitely constructive 
looking to some union of the Episcoplian 
church with the United Church of Canada 
which preserves the Presbyterian order. 
He, somewhat strangely, complained that 
the latter had made no statement of the 
conditions on which union with the An- 
glicans would be considered. He was 
unaware of some correspondence which 
had taken place with the Canadian epis- 
copate before his coming to the country. 
In that correspondence the Anglican 
bishops were told that negotiations for 
union would be welcomed so soon as the 
present union had been completed. But 
they were reminded that our experience 
had revealed the difficulty of making any 
progress if either side laid down in ad- 
vance certain formulas. The real diffi- 
culty lies in getting the inwardness of 
the other man’s terms. And then there 
is the difficulty of dissociating his idea on 
one point from what one thinks to be its 
logical consequences elsewhere. So the 
suggestion was made that the best way 
would be to explore together the avenues 
of approach. Mr. Ward was unfortunate 


in the moment of his first utterance and 
that through no fault of his own. That 
night, the mother church of Methodism, 
the Metropolitan church, Toronto, was 
destroyed by fire; and attention was di- 
verted. However, Mr. Ward has re- 
turned to the attack and gives promise of 
starting some thinking. If he gives some 
home thrusts and some criticisms of the 
present union those who know his heart 
and purpose will not be resentful. 
* . 

Nathaniel Micklem 
In Canada 

Recently we gave an account of some 
striking changes in Canadian colleges; 
but one of the most interesting was de- 
ferred for fuller mention. Last year Dr. 
J. F. McFayden, professor of New Tes- 
tament literature in Queen’s theological 
college, accepted a call to return to his 
old college in India and become its prin- 
cipal. His charming and versatile person- 
ality, together with his fine scholarship 
and spiritual sympathies, made him a 
great asset to the Canadian church. But 
Queen’s with her sturdy Presbyterian tra- 
ditions sought to express the new outlook 
by seeking a successor from one of the 
sister churches. The principal therefore 
looked over the old land for a man of 
mark, and was able to induce Dr. Nathan- 
iel Micklem of Selly Oak to bring his 
ripe spirit and rich humanism into Can- 
adian life. Embodying in himself the 
strenuous protestantism of the English 
Congregationalist, he has retained that 
affiliation in spite of his Oxford training, 
and has carried out his experiment of 
teaching in the Quaker schools. Outside 
Queen’s he has begun to make friends, 
and his recent first visits to Toronto 
brought him into the pulpit of Dr. Rich- 
ard Roberts and then into the fellowship 
of the Student Christian movement. 

* * > 

The Church 
On Fire 

Dr. Sedgewick preached in Metropoli- 
tan church on Sunday evening on the God 
that answereth by fire. Next morning 
the city was stirred with the news that 
during the night the church had been 
burned. The coincidence of such an ap- 
peal and such a sequel seemed to some 
folk to be uncanny. The next Sunday, 
in temporary quarters, the pastor had to 
take up the challenge of the coincidence. 
Had God answered? Does God put up to 
this historic church with its tradition of 
rich families and high devotion the task 
of thinking out its relation to the new 
city in whose heart the building stands 
wrecked? Much earnest thought is be- 
ing turned on the problem of the down- 
town church in relation to the opportun- 
ity produced by this destruction of the 
historic building. No one can yet tell 
what will be done, or what general policy 
will be adopted. Ernest THOMAS. 
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How English Eyes are 
Viewing an American Book 


Dr. Morrison’s book, ‘“‘The Outlawry of War,’ was published in America last 


August. 


It has recently appeared in England under the imprint of the house of 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. and is already receiving widespread attention in the 


British press. 
and German. 


of the British papers: 


The London Times 


Dr. Morrison pours vernacular scorn upon 
the halting efforts of the League of Nations 
to codify the existing body of international 
law. All this work is really irrelevant be- 
cause international law, as it stands, is 
mainly concerned with war and its conduct, 
whereas the whole point of the new proposal 
is that war as an established and thoroughly 
legal institution is to be abolished. The fact 
that the constitution of the United States was 
framed in four months satisfies Dr. Morrison 
that an adequate, if incomplete, code of inter- 
tional peace law can be framed within a 
reasonable time. But if not, what matter? 
Suppose that some dispute not coverable by 
the code arises between two nations. It can 
be dealt with by whatever machinery is avail- 
able—negotiation, conciliation, mediation, ar- 
bitration. If the machinery fails, it can be 
left to settle itself in the course of time. In 
any event, the disputants, having outlawed 
war, will not fight. 
. . _ 

Dr. Morrison is unanswerable when he con- 
tends that his project has nothing in com- 
mon. with the League Covenant. That docu- 
ment, he maintains, seeks to reduce the risk 
of war by the threat of war, and thus tends 

stabilize war as an institution. His argu- 
ment on this head is presented with consider- 
ible force, and from the point of view of 
European readers the chief merit of the book 
is that it explains the hostility of American 
opinion to the League, which it regards not 
1s an agency of peace but as a politico-mili- 
tary alliance enforcing its will by the threat 
f force. The project for the outlawry of 
war is the expression of this hostility on its 
positive side, and Dr. Morrison urges that 
an official declaration of America’s readiness 
to abandon the resort to war would but fur 
ther emphasize her attitude. 

* * - 


South Wales News 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, the well-known 
\merican editor of The Christian Century 

. belongs to the famous crowd of Ameri- 
can idealists whom it is sometimes the habit 
to overlook in these noisier days. This is 
not wise, for certainly the American idealists 
have a very important function to perform 
not only in their own country but in the 
world at large. It is such as these who 
throw out the fine tentacles which are likely 
to make contact with the tentacles from the 
other side of the waters and so create a real 
union of ideas for the peace and security of 
the world. His book “The Outlawry of War” 
is one that deserves careful consideration, if 
only as calling attention to the fact that 
there are good people in America as con- 


cerned with the peace of the world as there 
are on this side. 
. .* . 
Dr. Morrison in this book rises from the 
doubts and disappointments that have dogged 
peace efforts in America to a constructive 
policy. The fear of America has always been 
that of being dragged into European quarrels. 
They have had enough of “wars to end wars.” 
Their objection to the League of Nations is 
simply the idea of the possibility of being 
called upon to wage another war at the be- 
hests of the League. Dr. Morrison has out- 
lined with several other Americans the only 
possible way out and finds it in the outlawry 
of war as rigidly as the outlawry of private 
feuds, with the necessary consequence of a 
code of international law and an independent 
court with all the moral sanction of our pres- 
ent law courts. A constitution for this is 
outlined, although as Dr. Morrison says, he 
has no desire to be dogmatic or insistent, 
but he has offered a construction so as to 
meet doubts and to crystalize opinions. — 
It is a very timely book, well written, subtly 
managed, and noble in its outlook. 
. .* a 


The Christian World 


Dr. Charles C. Morrison, editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, in his book “The Outlawry of 
War,” just published in England, ‘8 
let us see what is at the back of the mind 
of Mr. Kellogg and the Americans who 
would unconditionally outlaw all war, even 
military action of any kind against an “‘ag- 
gressor” nation. He believes that the 
pledged word and honor of the nations not 
to resort to war could be trusted. He in- 
sists that there is no conceivable plan for 
world peace which must not at last rest upon 
the plighted word, and would, he says, have 
abundant faith in the plighted word of any 
nation which had definitely excluded the legal 
and moral possibility of war. . . . Dr. 
Morrison’s book springs out of American 
psychology and ignores European conditions, 
but his point of view cannot he dismissed 


without study. 
“ee 


British Weekly 


Dr. Morrison has confidence in the recent 
proposals of Senator Borah and M. Briand. 
When France and the United States are com- 
mitted to the outlawry of war as their avowed 
policy for world peace, “their invitation to 
other nations to join them would be irresis- 
tible.” . . . Dr. Morrison is no mere col- 
lector and advocate of roseate theories. He 
is a rational optimist; and this is a valuable, 
closely-worked-out and fully-detailed contri- 
bution to a discussion that is world-wide and 
of the highest importance. 


Steps are being taken to translate the book into both French 
American readers will be interested in these excerpts from a few 


Western Daily Press, Bristol 
Because of the light it throws on the views 
of an influential section of American citizens, 
“The Outlawry of War” ought to be read by 
English people who take a strong interest in 
this vital question. The author, Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, is an American. During 
the world war he was for some time the guest 
of the British government behind the lines 
in France; since he has given much time to 
the study of this question in Italy, France 
Central Europe, Russia, and South America. 
Although he is an idealist he attacks the 
problem with great skill and presents the 
case as it appears to Americans who have 
adopted the outlawry theory with considerable 
ability. We can understand Mr. Kellogg 
better after reading Dr. Morrison's book. 


In the internal life of most nations the reign 
of law has succeeded the reign of force for 
the settlement of domestic differences. Why 
should not this be the case in disputes be 
tween nations? 
. * . 

If today Sir Austen Chamberlain were asked 
to sign the Covenant as a new proposition, 
would he do it? We cannot supply the an 
swer, but the mere fact that the inquiry 
should present itself is significant, because 
without any reservation we believe that the 
Foreign Secretary is doing his best according 
to his lights and the cause of world peace. 
Dr. Morrison points out, and it is easy to 
answer his argument, that the Pact of Lo- 
itself an admission that Britain 
and the other Powers concerned placed no 
reliance on the Covenant of the League. The 
Covenant and the Pact have the same aim. 
Why then duplicate their safeguards if the 
older document affords any basis for 
ity ? 
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The Sheffield Independent 


Dr. Morrison argues fairly that the League 
Covenant seeks to reduce the risk of war by 
the threat of war, thus tending to stabilize 
war as an institution, while the outlawry pro- 
posal is one to organize the world for peace— 
that the outlawry proposal undertakes to abol- 
ish war and that the League does not. He 
looks forward to the day when the United 
States will have no reason for remaining 
outside a reconstituted League of Nations. 
. . . 


T. P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly 


“The Outlawry of War” is an important 
contribution to the literature of Peace, by the 
Editor of The Christian Century. Dr. Morri- 
son suggests in practical fashion the setting 
up of a Supreme Court of Justice and Peace 
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The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. SHEPPARD, “England’s most popular parson.” 


The boldness of this book is indicated by the author’s statement that “what survives and does 
duty nowadays through the churches, as Christianity, is a caricature of what Christ intended.” 
And yet, “Dick” Sheppard looks to the church for the new world he believes is coming—a 
church made over according to the ideals of Christ. This book is taking the lead among 

& current books on religion—because it is alive. ($2.00) 


lieve 
in God > Does Civilization Need Religion? 


By A. MAUDE By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
ROYDEN a 
> “Religion is dying in modern civilization,” declares the author, and it ig 
If you have wearied of on dying “not only because it has not yet been able to restate its affirmationg 


volumes of tediously twisting so that they will be cofsistent with scientific fact, but also because it 
theological and ecclesiastical © has not been able to make its ethical and social resources availabl 
discussions, read this book writ- for the solution of the moral problems of modern civilization.” 
ten by a brilliant thinker—who is 


also a sympathetic human being Suggestions as to “the way out” are indicated. ($2.00) 


The book will suggest a dozen throbbing 
Y Christian Humanism 


sermons for the Lenten season. ($2.00) 
Modern Worship By R. H. STAFFORD 


By VON OGDEN VOGT 


Says Dr. W. E. Gilroy, of the Congregationalist: 
“In an age of superficial methods and sensational ap 
peal, Dr. Stafford has dared to establish his minis¢ 


Worship in the church, the author believes, is 

consciously being enriched in order to take in the 
whole gamut of Christian experience. The goal is try upon the sheer worth of personality and who 

to be reached by the addition to the rather bare wor- souled devotion to inquiry concerning truth.” 
ship that now is of all that is helpful and true in all ($2.00) 

the churches. ($2.00) 


Christ at the Round Table Religion and 


By E. STANLEY JONES ke : > 
ocial Justice 
To know India, don’t confine your reading to such books as ce 

“Mother India.” Here in Dr. Jones’s new volume is a revelation, By SHERWOOD EDDY 


through narratives of actual experience, of the very heart of the , ; 
people of India—in a sense the most religious of all peoples. ($1.50) Not simply “another book by 
Sherwood Eddy,” but a lifé 
testimony of his faith that 


The Wrestle of Religion With Truth > the world must be, and i 


going to be, changed by 
By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN a rethinking of religi¢ 
in terms of humafl 
This is a modern world, and will never return to the spirit of earlier centuries— values. ($1.50) 
but Dr. Wieman believes that there is now being evolved an interpretation of religion 
that is going to bring our world into the most glorious of all ages. ($2.50) 


- If | Had Only One Sermon 
Quistian Gen 


BOOK to Preach 
SERVICE CHARLES STELZLE, Editor 
440 South Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO Twenty-one pulpit leaders of Ameriea testify to their convictions as to “ 


how a new and better world must be brought to birth. ($2.50) 


These are our January and February recommendations—with Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones’s new book thrown in |See page 253 for the two Lists of Four) 
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